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ino Luini, Italian painter, lived from about 1475 to 

532. Very little is known of his early life and none of 

y pictures is dated. He was poor and in trouble the 

part of his life. He painted for the love of his art and 

the money itself, often being content to receive only his 
return for his work. 


y paintings (1510-1520) show the influence of Leonardo 
i’s works. His finest pictures, however, were produced 
he last decade of his life. Most of his works dealt with 
s subjects and were in the form of altarpieces and frescoes 
ich he excelled—executed for churches, cathedrals, con- 
tc. Among his best known productions are: “Marriage 
irgin,” “Christ Among the Doctors,” and “Crucifixion.” 
ad an exceedingly delicate and very pleasing style. 


sinal of “Christ Teaching” (see cover), one of Luini’s out- 
works, is in the National Gallery, London. In this pic- 
faces of the disciples grouped around Jesus as he teaches, 
eveal their reactions to the ideas he is presenting. The 
Jesus is tender and thoughtful but lacking in forceful 
The portrayal of Jesus would be stronger if the hands 
> hands of a carpenter. 


photograph is from the National Gallery, London.) 
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“The Risen Christ,” by Albert 
Bertel Thorwaldsen (1772-1844). 


The Singer 
of the 


Beatitudes 


By 
William C. MacDonald 


Jesus, standing on the Mount and pronounc- 
ing the Beatitudes, is like a divine singer pour- 
ing out his heart in glorious melody. Again 
and again the word “happy” falls from his 
lips, like the chorus of a song: Happy are the 
poor in spirit; Happy are the merciful; Happy 
are the pure in heart; Happy are the peace- 
makers—so the divine singer sings the song 
of the Beatitudes. 

The Beatitudes are a song of joy. They all 
begin with the word “blessed.” The Greek 
word really means “happy.” It is not surpris- 
ing that Jesus began his teaching with the word 
‘happy,” for no word is more closely associated 
with Jesus than the word “joy.” Even those 


—... 


‘Reprinted from Theology Today, April, 1948. Used by permission. 
















who weep, even those who are poor, even those 
who are sinful, are pronounced happy. Why? 
Because the Saviour has come, the One who 
can deliver them and save them. Just as Prince 
Charming broke into the palace and wakened 
the Sleeping Beauty with a kiss, so Jesus came 
into a world that was dead in trespasses and 
sins, and he awakened it to new life, beauty, 
and joy. “Awake thou that sleepest, arise from 
the dead, and Christ will give thee light.” 
Thus the singer of the Beatitudes sings his 
song and calls upon the poor, the sinful, the 
unfortunate to rejoice. These are not the people 
the world thinks of as happy. If a man of the 
world were writing the Beatitudes, he would 
say, Blessed are the powerful; Blessed are the 








wealthy; Blessed are the famous; Blessed : 
the popular. But Jesus knew better. He kn 
that a man may have wealth, power, and fai 
and yet have no real happiness in his heart. 

the other hand those whom the world regards 
failures are often the really happy people, 

happiness does not consist in having and g 
ting, and being served by others. It consi 
in giving and in serving others. One may 1 
have wealth or power or fame; but one « 
have a happy heart, a good conscience, and fa 
in God which nothing can shake. 

The Beatitudes are also a song of revi 
Jesus did not counsel men to accept defeat 
to court defeat. On the contrary, he urg 
them to revolt against everything in their o 
lives and in the world around them that v 
telling against the kingdom of God. Ne\ 
mind the cost, he said. It may mean loss, 
may mean persecution. “Blessed are tl 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sa} 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

This Beatitude acquired a new significar 
during the war when our fellow Christians 
the continent of Europe were persecuted as 
the days of Nero. In our own country we ha 
no persecution of this kind, and for multituc 
of people in America and Britain this Beatiti 
means nothing. ‘Blessed are the persecute: 
But surely there is something wrong with « 
profession of Christ if we have never kno 
persecution. We live ina society which is larg 
pagan, and where many elements are host 


to Christ. If we have never come up against 
these elements and brought hostility on our- 
selves, it means we have watered down our 
religion and are too easygoing. It means that 
we have no principles we think worth defending 
and that we are not attacking evil out on the 
frontier where the battle is going on. Blessed 
are the persecuted. Blessed are they which 
suffer for righteousness’ sake. 

Lastly, the Beatitudes are a song in praise 
of Christ. The Beatitudes are really a portrait 
of Christ. Blessed are the poor; and Christ 
was poor. He worked in a carpenter’s shop; 
he never possessed wealth and he never wanted 
to possess it. Blessed are the meek; and Christ 
was meek. He did not strive nor cry, neither 
did he lift up his voice in the street. He was 
not aggressive. Blessed are the merciful; and 
Christ was merciful. When he saw the hungry 
multitudes he was filled with compassion. The 
disciples wanted to send them away, but Christ 
fed them. Blessed are the pure in heart; and 
Christ was pure in heart, and lived in daily 
communion with God. Blessed are the peace- 
makers; and Christ was a peacemaker. Blessed 
are the persecuted; and Christ was persecuted 
and at last nailed to a cross. 

The Beatitudes are a portrait of Christ. To 
read the Beatitudes is to bring our life along- 
side of Christ, a humiliating experience for 
us all, but ever so necessary if we are to follow 
him in the world today. 


Some Unseitling Thoughts 


IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES, by Richa 
M. Weaver; University of Chicago Pre 
1948; $2.75. 


In the long ago, Socrates was martyred 
cause he was primarily interested in men’s i 
provement, not in their entertainment. |! 
demand for rigorous thinking and hones 
his refusal to flatter men about themselves a 
their condition, his insistence upon a narr 
path of truth and discipline—these were 1 
things that infuriated the old Greeks. T! 
are the things that still infuriate men. 
There is something about us, you see, t! 
makes us close our eyes to the truth about 01 
selves and the world. We do not want to list 
to a Toynbee or a Tillich who, with profou 
insight, reveals to us the precarious conditi 
of our civilization. We had rather hear t 
popular preachers of “‘hysterical optimism,” a 
we would fight to the last to keep our illusio 
Each time the prophet shows us the decader 
of society, we screw up our courage and hi 
an epithet, “Pessimist!”’ And we have hea 
the name “Jeremiah” used to deride men w 
have had the courage to speak prophetically 


In the book, Ideas Have Consequences, a Uni- 
versity of Chicago professor diagnoses the sick- 
ness of our culture. He speaks frankly and 
plainly about the foundations of modern culture 
and declares that these foundations were falsely 
laid. 

Mr. Weaver’s thoughts are revolutionary 
and disturbing; for he tells us that the false and 
complacent assumptions upon which modern 
man has built must inevitably lead to disaster 
—indeed, we may now read daily the record of 
disaster. Persons who are so in love with the 
dying life of our day that they refuse to see its 
folly and iniquity will read Mr. Weaver’s book 
in vain. They will look at our mistakes and 
prescribe “more of the same.” 

But teachers who are mature enough not to 
need the drug of candy-coated optimism will 
find Mr. Weaver’s book helpful. It will help us 
criticize more sanely and more constructively 
the social order of which we are a part. It will 
stimulate our thinking regarding the Christian 
answer for the world’s agony. You will prob- 
ably not agree with all that Mr. Weaver says, 
but you will find that he will lead you to think 
most earnestly.—Woodrow Geter. 

















Biology department of Wiley College (Marshall, Texas) holds open house. 





“Not by Might, nor by Power...” 


By Boyd McKeown 


Secretary, Department of Public Relations, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


Tue Methodist Church does well to give a 
prominent place to the annual observance of 
Race Relations Day on the second Sunday in 
February and to take a special offering at that 
time for the Negro colleges of the church. 
Through this offering individual Methodists 
may invest in the future of Negro education 
and in the future of America. Race Relations 
Sunday has two great objectives: first, it has 
to do with the strengthening of our support for 
our Negro colleges in order that they, in turn, 
may strengthen their contribution to the de- 
velopment of capable Christian personalities. 
It is encouraging to note the steady increase 
in the annual Race Relations Day offerings. 
According to Dr. M. 8. Davage, head of the 
church’s program of higher education for 
Negroes, the help given through Race Relations 
Day offerings has, through the years, saved 
more than one institution from the necessity 
of closing its doors. [See the graph on page 4.] 
This assistance has also been doubled, trebled, 
and even quadrupled in effect through the 
encouragement given to individuals and founda- 
tions, to match or give additional funds on a 


two-to-one, a three-to-one, or a four-to-one ratio. 
Race Relations Day offerings have made it pos- 
sible for our institutions to maintain and to 
better their academic ratings. In no instance 
during the last several years, has one of our 
accredited institutions forfeited its regional 
accreditation through the lowering of its aca- 
demic standards. 

The second objective of Race Relations Day 
is also of great importance. It has to do with 
the general improvement of race relations all 
about us and with the extending of interracial 
understanding and good will over the earth. 

The building of good will is slow and progress 
is made by quiet, unpretentious means. I once 
heard Henry Van Dyke preach a great sermon 
on “Things the Law Will Not Reach.” In it 
he made the point that inward virtues can 
not be satisfactorily developed by external 
force. Never should it be relied upon to solve 
our problems of human relationships. “The 
law alone,” said Van Dyke, “can never make 
men tolerant, temperate, or virtuous. It can 
only restrain them as they may be tempted to 
break down such qualities within themselves.” 

We in America and people throughout the 
earth need that message today. And there is 
another message we need to read and heed. It 
is found in holy writ and it says, ““Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord” 
(Zechariah 4:6). . 








A BOOK FOR THE LEADER 


Where Do We 


[SEE LEARNING FOR 


A good many acute observers returning fron 
extended journeys across the earth report that they 
have found men everywhere oppressed with a kin 
of hopelessness about the future. ‘“‘What’s the us: 
of building anything when we know that it will al 
be blown to rubble and ashes within another genera 
tion!” That is the way it looks to them. 

Well, what about the outlook for the future? I: 
this troubled peace that has followed VE and V. 
Days, like the peace which preceded the invasior 
of Poland in 1939, just another “Armistice”? O) 
is there a chance that we can work our way ou 
of the muddle and confusion we find everywher: 
into something that holds promise of security an¢ 
lasting peace? That is the number one question. 

At least one man in our time has had the courag: 
to tackle this question and venture a qualified, bu 
generally hopeful answer. Arnold J. Toynbee, whos¢ 
Study of History has been near the top of the lis 
of serious books commanding the attention o 
thoughtful readers today, has published anothe: 
volume of collected essays under the intriguin; 
title, Civilization on Trial (Oxford University Press 
1948; price, $3.50). Civilization is obviously o1 
trial. And Dr. Toynbee comes to his task in ver) 
much the spirit and mood of one of the Old Testa 
ment prophets. There is an element of contingency) 
in all of the prophecies of Scripture. Every prophecy 
holds forth a promise of judgment and doom; anc 
also a promise of hope. In the last analysis it de 
pends upon certain choices which men must make 

The developments in the fields of the physica 
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Go From Here? 


E COURSE, PAGES 25-32] 


sciences, and their application to problems of the 
production and distribution of goods “has unified 
the whole world.” But, “however high the minimum 
standard of his material living may be raised, that 
will not cure his soul of demanding social justice; 
and the unequal distribution of this world’s goods 
between a privileged minority and an underpriv- 
ileged majority has been transformed from an un- 
avoidable evil into an intolerable injustice by the 
latest technological inventions of Western man.” 

We stand at the crossroads. ‘What shall we do 
to be saved? In politics, establish a constitutional 
cooperative system of world government. In eco- 
nomics, find working compromises . . . between free 
enterprise and socialism. In the life of the spirit, 
put the secular superstructure back onto religious 
foundations.” It is up to us. “Our future largely 
depends upon ourselves. We are not just at the 
mercy of an inexorable fate.” 

“Civilizations” insists Dr. Toynbee, “‘come to birth 
and proceed to grow by successfully responding to 
successive challenges. They break down and go to 
pieces if and when a challenge confronts them which 
they fail to meet.” The study of history becomes 
a matter of absorbing interest when we realize that 
“the Greek civilization broke down in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. through failing to find a successful response 
to the very challenge which is confronting our own 
Western civilization in our own lifetime.” 

“Out of encounters between civilizations, the 
higher religions have been born. .. . The future of 
mankind in this world—if mankind is going to have 
a future in this world—lies, I believe, with these 
higher religions.” Hence, Dr. Toynbee concludes, we 
need “to relegate economic and political history to 
a subordinate place and give religious history the 
primacy. For religion, after all, is the serious busi- 
ness of the human race.” 

Of all the higher religions Christianity holds the 
greatest hope. “Western Christendom is a product 
of Christianity.” “The expansion of Western 
Christendom... is the only expansion of a civiliza- 
tion to date that has been literally world-wide in 
the sense of extending over the whole habitable por- 
tion of the Earth’s surface.” 

Christianity has already survived the collapse of 
more than one civilization. If Western civilization de- 
stroys itself, “Christianity may be expected not only 
to endure but to grow in wisdom and stature.” 
“What may happen is that Christianity may be left 
as the spiritual heir of all the other higher religions 
... while the Christian Church as an institution may 
be left as the social heir of all the other churches 
and all the civilizations.” 

This is the ground of the larger social hope. For 
the individual, “we must believe that the possi- 
bilities, provided by God, of learning through suf- 
fering in this world have always afforded a sufficient 
means of salvation to every soul that has made the 
best of the spiritual opportunity offered.” 

—Charles E. Schofield. 
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1. ““You’ve Got to Be Practical’’ 
[SEE ADULT STUDENT, PAGE 22] 


Just where are you going to draw the line and 
force the issue? That is the practical problem that 
everyone has to face. We all recognize, when we 
think about it, that a man cannot afford to com- 
promise in his loyalty to the ideals he professes to 
cherish. The integrity of his own soul is a man’s 
most precious possession. On the other hand, we 
also realize that we have to try to serve these ideals 
in a far from ideal world. 


Try the best we can, none of us ever fully measure 
up to the standards by which we judge ourselves, 
let alone the high standards of God. “We all have 
sinned” was the apostle’s conclusion. The ideal is 
always beyond us. 


We find ourselves in situations in which the only 
real alternatives from which we can choose involve 
some degree of compromise. Whatever we do will 
represent a degree of betrayal of our ideals at some 
point. It looks like we have to be content with 
choosing the lesser evil, if we can just determine 
which that is. 


The trouble is, of course, once we accept a course 
of action that down in our heart we know is not 
right, no matter how we have rationalized, we begin 
to dull the incisive edge of moral discrimination. 
Follow that course long enough, and we will have 
lost the capacity to distinguish between right and 
wrong. 

Marvin was facing a really difficult problem. The 
course of a program of moral reform is never easy. 
A man can capture the headlines in a political cam- 
paign with brave promises. He can stage a few 
dramatic episodes, focusing attention upon noto- 
rious and unpopular offenders and win wide, public 
acclaim. But the business of operating an effective 
law enforcement program, year in and year out, is 
often quite another matter. You cannot disregard 
those groups who exercise political power. Many a 
man has found himself constrained to yield a point 
at times in order to hold the support of people with- 
out whom all of his efforts would likely fail. 


Good government is far more a problem of pub- 
lic education than it is coercion. We would grant, 
without much question, that Marvin was basically 
right in his feeling that he could not with very good 
grace “crack down” on out-and-out gambling racke- 
teers while he was keeping his eyes closed to another 
group which was doing very much the same thing, 
perhaps on a somewhat smaller scale, but who hap- 
pened to be the upper strata of the social pyramid. 
On the other hand, even a sheriff could not put 


everybody in jail. He needed to persuade the coun- 
try-club set that it was in their own interests to 
obey the law just as much as it was to have the police 
close up the Clover Leaf Club, which had, under the 
preceding administration, operated openly as a 
gambling casino. 

These are some of the considerations that the 
leader of the discussion needs to make certain are 
not overlooked. 


2. “Seize Your Opportunity” 


There are several angles to the problem which 
John was facing. There is the question to what 
extent a Christian should accept, without protest, 
a policy that weighted promotion opportunities in 
terms of narrow prejudices rather than ability and 
merit. There is the question how far a man who 
takes his discipleship seriously ought to go in trying 
to break down attitudes that build artificial barriers 
between neighbors and comrades in the same busi- 
ness enterprise. There is the question how far a 
subordinate can afford to go in objecting to top 
level policies that offend his sense of fair play. 
There is the further question as to just what is the 
most effective method that a sincere Christian can 
use in trying to bridge some of these social chasms. 

It is all too tragically true that victims of preju- 
dice aimed at unpopular minority groups often seem 
to do the very worst things. There is a kind of fatal 
spiral of moral disintegration. We seem caught in 
a vicious circle. An admittedly unchristian attitude 
tends to provoke a thoroughly unwholesome re- 
sponse. And this, in turn, becomes both justification 
for the old wrong and provocation for fresh, petty 
persecution. The Christian gospel daringly proposes 
to break this vicious circle by interposing a new 
spirit altogether—a spirit of unmerited generosity 
and appreciation. Will it work? That depends, in 
part, upon whether we have the courage and faith 
to try it. 

There are rather sharp lines drawn at times, 
marking off the areas of responsibility that belong 
to top-level executive authority and the range of 
initiative and freedom to act that is afforded a sub- 
ordinate. And here again, sometimes, we seem 
caught in a vicious circle. Business and industry 
are just not run according to New Testament prin- 
ciples. Perhaps top-level management feels just as 
much caught in a system as any one down the 
lower echelon’s of executive authority. And, yet 
the Christian spirit has to start somewhere. So far 
as any individual Christian is concerned, it has to 
start with him where he is, if it is ever to start 
at all. The problem is how are we going to get 
started in this business of all-out Christian living? 


There are questions of ultimate goals; and there 
are questions of immediate means to further some 
progress toward those goals. It is too easy for us 
to continue to pay tribute to the goals, but plead our 
helplessness to do anything about it under present 
circumstances. Jesus rather urged upon his dis- 
ciples that the time to start is now. The kingdom of 
God is waiting to begin in us now, if we are ready 
to begin. 

—Charles E. Schofield. 














“Amos.” by Gustave Doré (Dorr News Service). 


Adult Bible Course 


Feb. 6: AMOS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


The Book of Amos, written between 760 and 75 
B.C., is probably the oldest complete book in our O! 
Testament, though much that is now contained i 
other books was written much earlier, and Am« 
seems to us more modern than many other book: 
Amos represents an advanced conception of religio 
and morals which makes it more akin to the prol 
lems of our day than are the writings dealing wit 
earlier times. 

The best approach to Amos is to recognize that h 
was protesting against the evils of a new-rich s¢ 
ciety. Israel’s enemies were temporarily weak, an 
Israel had despoiled them of much wealth. Furthe: 
she had learned how to take toll of the commerce 


which passed through her borders. A period o 


prosperity resulted. Trade was beginning to tak 
the place of agriculture. Suddenly these simpl 
rural people found themselves rich. Amos complain 
of their lolling on silken divans, gulping wine by th 


bowlful, decorating houses and furnishings with 
costly ivory, building winter and summer homes, 
and giving themselves over to sensuous indulgences. 

Wealth was now master. It destroyed everything. 
It destroyed human relations, for a poor man would 
be sold into slavery to pay for a pair of shoes. Of 
course this slavery was too bad, but debts must be 
paid. It ruined business, for in their money-madness 
merchants tampered with the scales, sold refuse at 
the price of wheat, and engaged in every kind of 
dishonesty. It ruined the administration of justice, 
for verdicts could be bought and sold. The poor 
man did not have a chance in the courts. It ruined 
religion, for priests, too, were money-mad, and they 
would strip off a man’s cloak in payment of his 
Temple dues. 

It is interesting to read Amos 2:6 through 6:8 
with this one idea of greed in mind. 

Into this overstimulated society came Amos. He 
was not a resident of Israel, but of the little village 
of Tekoa down in Judah, about a dozen miles south- 
east of Jerusalem. He vigorously disclaimed any 
connection with the professional prophets, who had 
fallen into disrepute because of their professional- 
ism and lack of moral earnestness. He was merely 
a farmer and shepherd, and probably he was poor, 
since the country around Tekoa was poor. He was 
not part of the gilded prosperity of the cities of 
Israel, but he had visited them in selling his wares. 
He had seen things there over which he must have 
pondered much when he was back in his simple life 
in the hills of Judah. Finally, he could stand it no 
longer. He felt that God was urging him to denounce 
the evils which he had seen (Amos 7:14-17). 

The message of Amos is quite simple. After all, 
he wrote only a pamphlet of some eight or ten pages, 
and we get it out of perspective when we call it a 
book. People do not try to say a great many things 
in one brief pamphlet. And Amos says only one 
thing. He insists that Jehovah is a God of righteous- 
ness, and will eventually destroy unrighteousness. 
Jehovah is the God of Israel, but the chief thing 
about him is not his prejudice in favor of a chosen 
people. His outstanding characteristic was his 
moral nature. Jehovah was for Amos just Right- 
eousness spelled with a capital R. In one place, 
Jehovah says, “Seek ye me, and ye shall live,” and 
a little later in the same chapter he says, “Seek 
good, and not evil, that ye may live” (5:4, 14). 
They mean the same thing, for Jehovah’s primary in- 
terest is in goodness. 

Amos’ book can almost be arranged as a syllogism: 


God destroys unrighteous nations (1:1 through 


2:6) ; 

Israel is an unrighteous nation (2:6 through 
6:8); 

Therefore God will destroy Israel (6:9 through 
9:8). 


This sounds trite enough to us today, but we 
should remind ourselves that religion and morals 
have not always gone together, and specially in the 
distant past. Religion is concerned with giving God 
what he wants, while morals are concerned with our 
treatment of each other. The two are not necessarily 
the same. 

These very people whom Amos was denouncing 
were extremely religious. They thought that God 
wanted sacrifices and services at the shrines, and 
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they provided them lavishly. The Greeks, the most 
cultured people of antiquity, thought that Bacchus 
wanted drunkenness, that Aphrodite wanted adult- 
ery, and that all the gods wanted to be fed with 
sacrifices and flattered in worship. People in Jesus’ 
day saw no inconsistency in foreclosing a mortgage 
on a widow’s house and making long prayers in the 
worship of God. 

Against all such, this rugged old farmer makes his 
protest. God wants just one thing; right dealing 
between man and man. Those who do justice are 
his people, and those who do injustice he will in- 
evitably destroy. No society can permanently sur- 
vive on the basis of crime, oppression, and self- 
indulgence. 

This may sound familiar enough to us, but to 
Amos’ hearers it was rank radicalism. They thought 
of religion largely in group terms. Jehovah was the 
God of Israel. It was his business to protect the 
interests of his people. For a God to destroy his own 
people was as unreasonable as for a king to destroy 
his own nation. 

Did not Amos know that Israel was the only 
nation which Jehovah had known? Yes, Amos knew 
it, but he drew from that fact just the opposite 
deduction from theirs. Since Jehovah had chosen 
them, they were left without excuse, and Jehovah 
would punish them for all their misdoing (3:2). 
The people argued that Jehovah had shown them 
special favor in delivering them from Egypt by the 
hand of Moses. And so he had. But Amos reminded 
them that Jehovah had also delivered the Philistines 
from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir, and the 
Israelites were in no better state than the Gentiles 
(9:7). 

The people were expecting a “day of Jehovah,” 
when he would punish his enemies and make his 
people great (5:18), but Amos reminded them that 
those who did evil were the enemies of Jehovah, 
not his people, and the “day of Jehovah” would be 
tragedy for them. 

When the people claimed preferment because they 
worshiped Jehovah, Amos became most bitter, for 
to his mind their worship was but a substitute for 
the righteousness which Jehovah really wanted 
(compare 4:4-5; 5:4-5; 5:21-24). 

Amos was run out of Israel for pronouncing its 
doom (7:10-13), but within one generation Israel 
had passed out of existence. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


In preparing to teach this lesson you will first 
want to read the comments written by Smart and 
Hyatt in this magazine and in Adult Student. Next 
read the Book of Amos. You will find it enlightening 
as you read this book to use a good commentary 
Such as the Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

The next step in your preparation should be a 
period of reflection on the implications of the proph- 
ecies of Amos both for his day and for our own. 
Ask yourself such questions as: What was Amos 
Saying? Why was he saying it? Was he right? 


Do there exist today similar conditions? Is there 
validity in the teachings of Amos for us today? 
Where does this lesson touch the lives of members 
of my class? 

Many lessons fail because we teachers do not 
spend enough time thinking and praying about the 
significance of the material for our class members. 
Part of this of course is done while we are reading 
the materials, but we should spend much more time 
seeking the best and most helpful approach to the 
lesson. Usually this should be done with pen and 
paper before us so as to jot down ideas as they 
come to us. Reading through this lesson plan may 
help, but should not be a substitute for your own 
thinking and planning. 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful if 
the students learn about (1) the conditions of Israel 
during the time of Amos, his prophecies concerning 
his day, and the validity of his ideas; and (2) the 
validity of his teachings for personal and social 
conditions today. 

You may want to introduce your lesson with a 
statement something like this: “Sometimes we think 
that we today are facing conditions and problems 
that the world has never known before. To some 
degree that is true, for never before have men had 
to decide how to use atomic energy, supersonic 
planes, and all the scientific findings of the last 
few years. Yet in every age it is the men who are 
important, for it is they who must decide how to 
use the power they possess. They still live within 
a universe which is ruled by the moral laws of God. 
So the fundamental problem is the same as in former 
days and, as we turn back to the times of a prophet 
named Amos, we find conditions so parallel to our 
own day that it is startling. They had won a war, 
unknown prosperity was upon them, wealth was the 
master. Then came a plain man named Amos speak- 
ing God’s truth which we see so clearly as it relates 
to that day, but sometimes fail to see in relation to 
our own day. Let us look at Amos and his times 
to see what we can learn for our own day.” 


I. The Book of Amos. 


1. About when was Amos written? How do we 
know? Who was the king of Israel? What was the 
name of the southern kingdom? 


2. Had other prophets written books or pamphlets 
before this time? Did others do so later? What is 
unique about the Book of Amos? 


II. The Man Amos. 


1. Was Amos a professional prophet? How do 
we know he was not? What was his profession? 
What was a “dresser of sycamore” trees? Where did 
he carry on this occupation? 

2. What was the name of Amos’ home town? 
Was this in the northern (Israel) or southern 
(Judah) kingdom? How then did he know about 
conditions in Israel? Why did Amos become a 
prophet to the northern kingdom? Do we have a 
description of Amos’ call to become a prophet? 


3. Would you consider Amos a wise man? Why? 
Would you consider him a brave man? Why? 


III. Conditions in Israel. 

1. How do we know what the religious and social 
conditions were at this time in Israel? Does Amos 
give a clear picture of these conditions? 








2. What war had just ended? Who won 
war? What was the result in Israel? 


3. What occupational changes were taking | 
with many of the people? How were they ma! 
their money? 

4. What were some of the results of their p 
perity? Do you see any similarity between 
result of prosperity in that day and today? W! 
What was happening to the poor in that day? | 
the same happen today? Where? Why? 

5. Did the people of Israel think themselves 
ligious? Why? Do you think they were sincere 
they were, does that mean they were right? W) 
did their religion fail? Do you think anything 
this is happening today? Are you and I affectec 
this? How? 


IV. The Message of Amos. 


1. What did Amos teach concerning the relat 
ship of Yahweh to other nations? How did thi 
into the concept of Yahweh being their special G 
Did the Hebrews at this time think of Yahwel 
being God of the whole world? 

2. Amos said that the Israelites were like 
Ethiopians in the sight of God. How do you ima; 
the people liked such teaching? Why? Did A: 
deny that Israel was a chosen nation? How dic 
interpret this concept? Do you think he was rig 
Why? 

3. What did God demand especially of the Isr 
ites? Why did he expect righteousness from tl 
people? Amos declared that God hated their fe: 
and burnt offerings. Do you think he was rig 
Why? How does such an idea fit into our relig 
today? What implications does it have for us? 


4. What did Amos seem to mean by righteous: 
and justice which he said God demanded? W 
would be the results of it? 

5. What did Amos declare would be the resi 
if Israel did not repent and become just? How 
this idea fit into the accepted ideas which 
Hebrews held of their relationship to God? Wh 
was right? 

6. How did Amos say Israel could avoid such « 
aster? Did the Hebrews do what he declared \ 
necessary? What was the result? Do you think 
destruction of Israel was God’s punishment? W 
or why not? 

7. Did the religious leaders accept Amos’ tea 
ings? Why not? Did the king? Do you think An 
as a religious teacher had a right to criticize 
government? Should religious teachers today c 
icize our government? 


8. If Amos lived today what do you think wo 
be his prophecies about America? What would 
say about people like you and me? Do we live i 
land of justice? What will be the results? What « 
be done? 


This last group of questions, though few in nu 
ber, are of primary significance to this lesson. C: 
siderable time should be spent in discussing th« 
and you should lead the class into serious exami! 
tion of our day and of the inadequacy of the religi 
of most of us. 

For your next session ask the class to read t 
Book of Hosea and the materials in Adult Stude 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Amos made a tremendous advance in the develop- 
ment of religion when he insisted on the moral 
character of God. Even today many people feel 
that they have some sort of preferred standing 
with God because they belong to the Church, or 
say the right creed, or take part in the right wor- 
ship, even as did the Israelites. 

But in reading Amos one feels a definite lack, 
which is no criticism of Amos, for it is not given 
to one man to proclaim all the truth. Amos’ God is 
strictly just and righteous, but there is little sug- 
gestion of mercy or love. There is no choking in the 
throat of Amos as he pronounces doom. He pictures 
God as a kind of referee, not specially concerned as 
to which way the game goes, but concerned only 
that justice be done. 

It is just this deep concern for the welfare of the 
people which Hosea adds, possibly because he was 
a fellow citizen with those to whom he spoke and 
not an outsider as was Amos. Hosea’s God is not 
a referee, but is in the game on the side of Israel, 
using his heavenly resources to help her win out 
in the moral struggle if possible. 

Hosea began his prophesying close to the time of 
Amos, near the end of the reign of Jeroboam, and 
he must have delivered messages during a period 
of a dozen years or more. During this time, the 
social conditions which Amos had pictured had 
grown worse, for with the death of Jeroboam the 
government practically collapsed. Jeroboam reigned 
forty years: during the next ten years there were 
six kings, most of whom were assassinated while in 
office. Society became chaotic, and evils of every 
sort abounded. These conditions are reflected in 
much of the Book of Hosea. 

This book falls naturally into two parts of un- 
equal length. Chapters 1 through 3 are narrative, 
describing Hosea’s call to prophecy and his domestic 
relations with his wife, Gomer. Chapters 4 through 
14 seem to be excerpts and quotations from his 
preaching during the following years. 

Hosea, like Amos and most of the other prophets, 
was a layman with no idea of prophesying until an 
unexpected experience forced him to speak. Prob- 
ably we should think of most of these prophets as 
continuing their regular business or professions 
even after they began to prophesy, for the messages 
they have left us could have taken only a very small 
part of their time. 

In his first three chapters, Hosea undertakes to 
tell us of the experience which gave him his message, 
but unfortunately he has not made himself perfectly 
clear, and there has been endless discussion as to 
just what he meant. This is not the place to go into 
the various interpretations, nor would it be very 
fruitful, but we can suggest the one which has been 
most widely accepted while realizing that many 
scholars differ. Hosea married a girl named Gomer, 
and it seems to have been a much more romantic 
match than was often the case in that age when 
marriages were arranged by parents. But Gomer 
proved attractive to other men, too, and after some 
years Hosea realized the sad truth that she had been 
unfaithful to him. Finally, she left his home, and 
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followed her paramours, sinking lower and lower 
until she was to be sold as a common slave. 

But Hosea had never gotten over his love for 
her, and he bought her and carried her to his home 
to end her life of shame. And that, says Hosea, 
constituted his call to preach! (1:2). 

We can imagine that one of Hosea’s first reactions 
after the breakup of his home was a realization of 
how common such experiences were in Jerusalem, 
for he says more about sexual immorality than is 
given in any other part of the Bible of equal length. 
And when he sought the reason for this prevalent 
evil, he found it largely in the shrines of worship. 
The Hebrews had taken over much of the Baal 
worship of their Canaanite neighbors, and the wor- 
ship of the Baals, who were gods of reproduction, 
led to widespread irregularities, including temple 
prostitution. There was the trouble! All this evil 
had come because Israel had been faithless to 
Jehovah and had run off after the Baals. 

And just as Hosea had continued to love Gomer 
with a broken heart, so Jehovah continued to love 
Israel with a broken heart. But in neither case 
could love ignore moral demands. Neither Hosea 
nor Jehovah could simply treat the immorality as 
though it did not exist. Their love made them try 
to win the loved ones to the high standard which 
they naturally set for them. 

There are several beautiful passages in which 
Hosea expresses Jehovah’s love for faithless Israel. 
In 2:14-20 he purposes to lead her back to the wilder- 
ness where their first covenant had been made. 
There he would make love to her (reading “speak to 
her heart” in verse 14), and give her her presents 
all over again. They will even take the marriage 
vows again (verses 16, 18), and this time it will 
be “in faithfulness” (verse 20). 

In Hosea 11:1-3 Jehovah as a father is looking 
back to the childhood of Israel (now pictured as a 
son rather than a wife), when he first brought him 
out of Egypt under Moses and taught him to walk, 
Jehovah loved him then, for he was a lovable infant, 
but now he has grown up to break his father’s 
heart. 

Again in Hosea 11:8-9, Jehovah seems to ery in 
a mood of desperation that he will not let Israel go 
to her ruin. He is God, not man, and what is the use 
of being God if he cannot save the one he loves. 

But there were other moods. Time after time the 
hopes of Hosea were dashed by the reckless sinning 
of the people, and he pictured God as utterly dis- 
gusted with them. “Ephraim [Israel] is joined to 
idols; let him alone.” Jehovah had given her up, and 
the prophet might as well do so too. Israel “is like 
a silly dove, without understanding.” “My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” These last 
years of Hosea’s preaching were hectic years in 
Israel, and soon after his preaching had ended, 
Israel went over the abyss into final ruin. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson is dealing with Hosea, whose love for 
his wife in spite of her unfaithfulness showed him 
the heart of God. Amos spoke of righteousness. 
Hosea taught of love. Each gave a valid insight into 
the character of God, and each gave an emphasis 


which was needed. You should find unusual pleasure 
in teaching this lesson, for it contains a magnificent 
story. 

Of course, you will want to read the materials 
written by Hyatt and Smart. Turn to your Old 
Testament and read the book itself. Then sit and 
think and pray. What does this ancient story mean 
to you? What can it mean to your class? They will 
be familiar with the words “forgiveness” and “love,” 
but how can you help those words become realities in 
the lives of these people? Think of the individuals 
in your class, where do they need this concept in 
their lives? How can you help them make real this 
God of love and forgiveness—and justice, too? 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful if 
the members of my class, through the experience 
and teaching of Hosea, find God more real, more lov- 
ing, more forgiving, yet demanding of us repentance 
and a spirit of love and forgiveness concerning 
others. 

A short introductory statement indicating Hosea’s 
contribution to the thinking of the world concerning 
God would be wise. Formulate your own statement 
for this and let it be suggestive rather than inclu- 
sive as you may want to spend much time discussing 
it later in the lesson. 


I. The Conditions of Hosea’s Time. 


1. When did Hosea live? Where did he live? 
Was there any connection between Hosea and an- 
other prophet of this time? What other prophet did 
live then? 

2. Do you remember the conditions in Israel 
which were discussed in relationship to Amos? De- 
scribe them. With what new problems was Hosea 
faced ? 


II. The Life of Hosea. 


This story is so dramatic, so freighted with mean- 
ing that I would suggest you tell it to the class or, 
if you have a class member unusually gifted in this 
regard, ask him to tell it. In either case, it should 
be carefully prepared in order not to be overly long. 
Especially you should avoid overdramatizing the 
story or moralizing concerning it. I think I would 
tell the story something like this: 

“We know but little about Hosea, but the little 
we know is one of the grandest, most thrilling 
stories in history. It is the story of a man whose 
heart is crushed, but when he goes to pick up the 
shattered fragments he sees in them the reflection 
of the face of God. He was a man deceived and 
betrayed but he kept on believing in and loving the 
deceiver and the betrayer. He was a man whose 
judgment we might question, but a man before 
whom the ages have stood with bared head in 
respect because of his love. 

“Hosea possibly was a farmer, maybe a baker. 
He fell in love with and married a young woman of 
beauty and purity. They had three children, each 
of whom was given a name indicating some prophecy 
of their father and indicating also a good religious 
home. But something happened to that home. The 
wife and mother, Gomer, attracted by some other 
man, broke her vows of marriage. This was, as so 
often the case, but the first step in the disintegration 
of her character. The story is not clear, but it seems 
that finally she found her home ties, her husband 
and children, a burden compared to her new found 
freedom. She fled her home and her responsibilities. 
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“The penalty for an adulterous wife in that 
was stoning. We can believe that Hosea first 
that it was what she deserved. But in spite 
what she had done, Hosea still loved Gomer. 
can imagine him heartbroken, humiliated, h 
deceived, betrayed by the one whom he loved n 
than anyone else in all the world. It was a shatte1 
experience. Yet he still loved her. Swallowing 
pride, hiding his heart, finally he went out to 
back his wife who was being sold for the pur} 
of prostitution. Then he started the difficult prox 
of winning back her love. 

“Out of this experience, Hosea got a new ix 
an idea that few if any men had ever had bef: 
If he could love Gomer in spite of her unfaithfuln 
and forgive her and bring her back, must not Gox 
like that too? Must not God keep on loving 
people in spite of their unfaithfulness to him? M 
he not forgive them if they repented? Certai 
Hosea thought, God was greater and better t 
he and if he could go on loving and forgiving, 
must God also. So out of the depth of his pers« 
tragedy Hosea came forth proclaiming a God 
love.” 


III. The Implications of the Teachings of Ho: 


1. What do you think of Hosea’s experience : 
his reaction to it? Do you think he was right 
wrong? Was he wise or foolish? 


2. What did Jesus have to say about forgivene 
How often did he say we should forgive? Do \ 
think he really meant it? Is forgiveness easy? W 
do you think as you do? Do you think Hosea fot 
it easy to forgive Gomer? Do you find it easy 
forgive? Does God find it easy to forgive? W 
do you think as you do? 


3. Is forgiveness necessary? Why is it nec 
sary? Is it necessary when a person doesn’t s¢ 
forgiveness? Why? How? Is it necessary for 
person to repent before God can forgive? Wr 


4. Did Hosea’s idea of God’s love contrad 
Amos’ idea of God’s righteousness? Why not? WI! 
is the relationship between love and righteousnes 
What did Hosea say about God’s demand 
righteousness? 

5. What effect would Hosea’s idea of love hz 
upon many modern homes which are breaking 
in divorce? Would his be the right solution? W 
do you think as you do? 

6. What would happen to your life if you liv 
by the law of love and forgiveness? Would you 
necessity become a weakling? Why not? 


7. Do you believe Hosea was right about 
attitude God has toward his children? Did Jes 
accept this idea? How does this idea affect yo 
living? 

Next Sunday we are to study Isaiah. Urge t 
class to read the materials in Adult Student. 

wo OO oF 

THEOLOGY is the discipline by which the Chur 
corrects and sets in order its proclamation. A chur 
which loses interest in theology will soon lose i 
terest in its proclamation and will thus be well 
its way to becoming an “institution” which surviv 
merely by means of the momentum of its own n 


chinery, until it finally runs down.—F rom Christi: 
Apologetics, by Alan Richardson; 1947; Harp 


and Brothers. 
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ISAIAH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Both Amos and Hosea prophesied to the northern 
kingdom, Israel. Soon after they delivered their 
messages the northern kingdom went out of exist- 
ence. Our study from this point on concerns the 
southern kingdom, Judah, from which our word 
“Jew” is derived. The first written prophecy in this 
southern kingdom was that of Isaiah, whose pro- 
phetic activity overlapped that of Hosea in the north. 
He dates the beginning of his prophesying in the 
year of the death of King Uzziah, some time before 
740 B.c. He continued to prophesy until after 701 
B.C. 

Isaiah has been much misunderstood because it 
has been assumed that he wrote the entire book of 
sixty-six chapters which bears his name. But it is 
now recognized that the Book of Isaiah is a kind of 
library of prophecy, containing the prophetic writ- 
ings of an indefinite number of men over a period 
of centuries. Isaiah himself, the prophet of the 
eighth century, wrote only a part of it, and almost 
all of his contribution is contained within the first 
twenty-three chapters. 

The famous vision which Isaiah records in chapter 
6 gives, not only his call to prophesy, but also the 
clue to most of his thinking. The king was dead. 
Uzziah had been king since before Isaiah was born, 
and Isaiah had never known another. And his reign 
had been brilliant, bringing conspicuous prosperity 
to Judah. Now that he was dead, what would be 
the fate of the people? 

Isaiah may have been peering anxiously into this 
uncertain future as he meditated in the Temple. 
Then a deeper truth came to him as a vision. Judah’s 
real king never had been Uzziah, but Jehovah. Her 
destiny was in Jehovah’s hands; her prosperity had 
been his gift. Isaiah saw Jehovah “high and lifted 
up,” not as a priest in the Temple where he then 
was, but as a King upon a throne. 

The regal majesty of Jehovah determined most 
of Isaiah’s thinking and preaching. For Amos, the 
central fact about God was his uncompromising 
righteousness. For Hosea it was his redemptive 
love. But for Isaiah it was his transcendent 
majesty. His favorite name for Jehovah was “The 
Holy One of Israel,” and the song of the seraphim 
was “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” Holiness meant 
removal from the commonplace, and Jehovah was 
infinitely removed from man by his power and 
majesty, and also by the purity of his character. 

This conception of Jehovah as the King “high and 
lifted up” colored Isaiah’s thinking about moral and 
social evils. He was confronted with many of the 
same evils in society which Amos and Hosea had 
denounced (compare 5:8-24). Amos described such 
practices as unrighteousness. Hosea described the 
same practices as unfaithfulness to the love of 
Jehovah. Isaiah describes them as pride, or inso- 
lence. Before so great a ruler as Jehovah, everyone 
should be humble and obedient, and it was sheer 
impertinence for the little man to defy him. It is fre- 
quently said that for Isaiah pride was the greatest 
sin, but it would be more accurate to say that for 
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Isaiah (Keystone View) 


him all sin is pride. That man should set his puny 
will up against the demands of such a God was 
almost unthinkable. Any sin or disobedience was 
insufferable pride. In Isaiah 2:10-22 we have a 
fanciful poem in which Jehovah resents everything 
that lifts itself up as of some power or importance. 
All of it, including man himself, will be beaten down. 


Then the haughtiness of man will be humbled, 
And the pride of man will be brought low; 
And the Lord alone will be exalted on that day. 


This same emphasis on the majesty of Jehovah 
colored Isaiah’s political ideas. In a day when re- 





2: Rs Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Bible, An American 
a Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago 
s. 


ligion was thought of as a matter between God and 
his chosen people, it was natural that the prophet 
should be concerned about public affairs. He told 
what God wanted, and since God’s wants concerned 
his nation, much of the prophet’s message was di- 
rected toward national policy. Isaiah probably said 
more about what we would call politics than about 
what we would call religion in the narrower sense. 
Politics were in a turmoil during most of the half 
century of Isaiah’s ministry, and it is not possible 
to review the details here. But it is easy to see the 
one religious thread running through all of Isaiah’s 
political policies. Since the mighty Jehovah was 
King of Israel, any attempt to secure her safety 
by depending on foreign nations was lack of faith 
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in him. He was against ‘“‘entangling alliances.” 

When the king made Judah tributary to Assy 
in order to secure the support of that nation agai 
Syria and Israel, Isaiah opposed it because it sho. 
a lack of confidence in Jehovah’s ability to save 
own people. Similarly, he protested when B 
ylonia tried to work up a confederacy agai 
Assyria, and again when many of his fellow c¢ 
zens in Jerusalem wanted to turn to Egypt for | 
against the Eastern powers. “In quietness and 
confidence” lay Judah’s strength. 

One of Isaiah’s most significant teachings | 
been called the doctrine of the remnant. Whate 
might happen to Judah, however severely she mis 
suffer and however great might be her los 
Jehovah would always preserve a remnant w 
which he could make a new start, as he preser\ 
Noah and his family when the flood destroyed eve 
one else. Thus Judah could never cease to exi 
and we immediately see how this differed from t 
doom pronounced on Israel by Amos and Hosea. 

This doctrine of the remnant had a tremend 
influence in enabling the people to survive throu 
exile and other calamities, and it led naturally in 
the later Messianic hope. But the interesting thi 
is that for Isaiah it was based directly on t 
majesty of Jehovah. It was not an induction fr 
the observed goodness of certain men whom he s: 
around him. He never bothers to suggest who w 
make up the remnant. The point is that God h 
promised to make Judah great, and if he has pro 
ised, it is certain that he will do it, for neith 
Assyria, nor any other power, is strong enough 
frustrate the purposes of the Holy One of Isra 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The book of Isaiah as we have it today is t! 
product of several different writers, and it is n 
always easy to determine where the work of o 
writer stops and another begins. However, the 
were two major writers whose works are found he: 
Chapter 40 to 55 are the product of a later proph« 
and we will study it at another time. The porti 
which we shall study this Sunday was written | 
the prophet, Isaiah, and includes much of the earli: 
portion of this book which is named for him. 

It would be wise for you to read first the cor 
ments of Hyatt and Smart and then turn to the Box 
of Isaiah and read the first thirty-one chapte 
Again it will prove helpful if you have a good cor 
mentary to study. 


PURPOSE: 1! will consider this lesson successf 
if the members of my class catch a vision of tl 
prophet Isaiah and accept to a larger degree h 
great teachings for their personal living, and exper 
ence God as he experienced Him. 

Your opening remarks might be something li] 
this: “For the past two Sundays we have bee 
discussing two of the great Old Testament prophet 
We found Amos to be a man with a keen sense 
justice who proclaimed a God of righteousness an 
declared that He demanded justice among me! 
Hosea we found was of a different temperamen 
He did not lessen the demand for justice, but out « 
the personal experience of an unfaithful wife h 


saw a God of love and forgiveness to whom Israel 
must return. Today we come to still another 
prophet, one who stood upon the shoulders of these 
earlier leaders and gave even a fuller interpretation 
of God. His ministry was in the southern kingdom, 
Judah,, and lasted over a period of many years, and 
whereas Amos and Hosea were mostly rejected or 
ignored in their day, Isaiah was listened to even 
by kings.” 


I. The Call of Isaiah. 

1. Where is the call of Isaiah to be a prophet 
found? What were the conditions within the nation 
at that particular time? 

2. What was the significance of the fact that King 
Uzziah had died? Did this death seem to be of 
significance to Isaiah? How did he handle this 
tragedy? Don’t you think it is significant that 
when this young man saw the disintegration of his 
society about him that he went to “church” to think 
about it? 

3. Let us open our Bibles and read this experience 
which was to compietely revolutionize the life of 
young Isaiah. What questions do you have about 
it? Let us examine the steps in this account. (They 
might be listed: (1) an experience of God’s great- 
ness and holiness; (2) the realization and confession 
of personal and social sin and unworthiness; (3) 
forgiveness by God; (4) God’s call to service; (5) 
man’s dedication to the service of God and man; 
and (6) God sending man to serve him by serving 
his people.) 


II. Conditions in Isaiah’s Time. 

1. Let us turn now and see the conditions in the 
nation during the fifty-year ministry of Isaiah. In 
746 B.C. a new ruler came to the throne in Assyria. 
His name was Tiglath-Pileser, and he was a man 
of ability both as a soldier and as an administrator. 
When he had been on the throne for about ten years, 
Judah began paying tribute to him. Do you know 
why? For the next one hundred and fifty years 
Judah sought the protection of Assyria, although at 
times when she turned to Egypt for protection she 
found herself at war with the Assyrians. The proc- 
lamation of Isaiah can be understood only in the 
light of these conditions. The northern kingdom, 
Israel, fell to Assyria in the year 721, even as Amos 
and Hosea had prophesied. Judah stood a century 
and a half longer through its game of power politics. 

2. What were the social conditions in Judah 
during the lifetime of Isaiah? What were the reli- 
gious conditions? 


III. The Message of Isaiah. 

1. What does Hyatt give as the four distinct 
emphases of the teachings of Isaiah? (List these 
four points on the blackboard if you have one. Then 
spend some time discussing each.) 

A. “Yahweh is a God of holiness, and a God 
who controls history.” ; 

1. Where do we first meet Isaiah’s concept of a 
Holy God? What was one of his favorite names for 
God? (“The Holy One of Israel.’’) 

2. When Isaiah used the term “holy” in referring 
to God, what did he mean by it? (The answer 
should include: (1) His soverign power, (2) His 
majesty, and (3) His moral purity.) What does 
each of these mean? Would you agree with Isaiah 
in attributing these attributes to God? 
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3. Hyatt says that this propnet taught that 
God controls history. Cite some illustrations of 
how Isaiah conceived of God’s control over history. 
What was different in this concept and that held by 
Amos? 


B. “The God of holiness demands faith, and 
looks upon pride as the great sin.” 

1. Why did Isaiah think pride was the worst 
sin? What results did he see from it? 

2. What do you think of pride? Is it a sin? 
Why? How serious a sin is it? What was Jesus’ 
idea at this point. 

3. What was the opposite to pride according 
to Isaiah? Do you think that he was right in 
declaring that faith in God is the antithesis to 
pride? Why? 

4. Did Isaiah have such faith? How did it ex- 
press itself? What was his idea about God’s pro- 
tection of a righteous nation? What do you think 
of this idea? Was he right? If so, what does that 
mean to us today? 

C. “God wants justice in social relations.” 

1. Was Isaiah as outspoken in his denunciation 
of social injustices as was Amos? Do you remember 
any of his statements of this type? (Ask a mem- 
ber of the class to read one or two of these.) Do 
you think he was right? Do we need such demands 
for justice today? What place do you have in this? 


D. “His most promising hopes were bound up 
with his belief in a remnant and in the coming of 
the Messiah.” 

1. What did Isaiah mean by his statement: “A 
remnant shall return”? Has history always proved 
this to be true? What does such an idea mean to us 
today? 

2. What did Isaiah mean by predicting a Mes- 
sianic age? Describe what he had in mind? Do 
you think he was right? To what degree? Should 
we still look for such? What did Jesus call this? 
What is our part in bringing about this kingdom of 
God on earth? 


Ask members of your class to read during the 
week the Book of Micah and the lesson in Adult 
Student. 
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OVER a thousand years ago the prophet Amos 
thundered God’s demand for justice, that the rich 
stop robbing the poor. But in the United States 
today we have a thousand millionaires and multimil- 
lionaires, four billionaires, side by side with a third 
of our people ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. We 
have left over ten million of our people in rotting 
slums, urban and rural. If a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican has a plan for public housing, to rebuild those 
slums, he is not only thwarted and defeated in his 
public housing program, as Franklin Roosevelt was 
and as Fiorello La Guardia was, but he is hated and 
called a “Communist,” by church members in good 
standing—Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish—because 
Christian people will not stop robbing the poor! 
Not that we do it individually. When a blind beggar 
comes along the street, I do not take a penny or a 
dime out of his cup. But by our economic system 
we do it ten times more efficiently than if individ- 
ually we should rob beggars.—Sherwood Eddy, from 
The Christian Faith and Secularism, edited by J. 
Richard Spann; 1948; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Feb. 27: MICAH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The little prophecy of Micah is the last of the 
group of four which appeared almost simultaneously 
in the latter half of the eighth century, B.c. They 
are usually designated in terms of their date as 
“the eighth-century prophets.” Amos and Hosea 
prophesied to northern Israel, and Isaiah and Micah 
to southern Judah. Micah was the last of the four 
to appear, his work having been done during all or 
part of the period between the overthrow of Israel 
in 721 B.c. and Sennacherib’s attack on Jerusalem in 
701 B.C. 

Micah was thus contemporary with the latter half 
of the prophetic activity of Isaiah, and it would be 
interesting to know what relations, if any, existed 
between the two. It is customary to say that proph- 
ets did not quote from each other, probably because 
each was sure that he was quoting from God. But 
Horton has listed some sixteen passages in the Book 
of Micah which he thinks show the influence of 
Isaiah. Whatever may be true of intentional quota- 
tion, it is certainly true that in the wider reaches 
of their messages these four men show a remark- 
able agreement in the advance which they make 
over the primitive conceptions of the days of Elijah 
and Elisha who preceded them. 

But in spite of general agreement, there were 
sharp differences in details between Micah and 
Isaiah. Isaiah was the prophet of the city and the 
court. Ancient tradition says that he was related 
to the royal family. Micah lived in the little vil- 
lage of Moresheth, a few miles southwest of Jeru- 
salem and looking down toward the Mediterranean, 
as Amos in Tekoa, just across the ridge to the east, 
looked down toward the Dead Sea. But the differ- 
ence between Isaiah and Micah was more than one 
of location. Isaiah thought of Judah in terms of 
the capital city of Jerusalem. All the rest of the 
country might be overrun by conquering armies, 
but if Jerusalem still stood, Judah stood. 

For Micah, on the other hand, Jerusalem was the 
source of most of the evil which he denounced, for 
there lived the wealthy and the powerful who were 
oppressing his people. Micah was emphatically 
the prophet of the “little’ man. The whole of his 
little booklet is little more than a denunciation of 
those who wronged the people. This is the reason 
for another contrast between these contemporaries. 
Isaiah, as we saw last week, was absorbed in the 
political, or international, problems of his day. But 
these do not appear in Micah’s little tract except 
as he pictures the advance of the Assyrian army on 
Judah. More like Amos, his attention was centered 
closer home. He saw the injustice and oppression 
which his neighbors were suffering as a result of 
the rapid increase of money power. 

From the literary point of view, no book in the 
field of prophecy is more composite than Micah. 
There are seven chapters in the book, but it is prob- 
able that Micah did not write anything beyond the 
first three chapters, and possibly not quite all of 
them. We are likely to get a false perspective when 
we call such three- or four-page pamphlets “books.” 








Micah 1:10-16, presents a series of puns on t 
names of towns, and since all proper names tl 
had meaning, it was not hard to pun on them. |! 
of course the pun is entirely lost in translation i: 
English. George Adam Smith suggests such tra) 
lations as “Tell it not in Telltown; weep not 
Weeptown; in House-of-Dust roll thyself in dus 
The usual explanation is that Micah is picturing t 
advance of the Assyrian army, and is punning 
the names of the towns as they are destroyed « 
by one. The verses immediately preceding (1:2- 
picture the power of Jehovah and his devastati 
of his people for their sins, in the vigorous langua 
which is probably the most conspicuous charact« 
istic of the writing of Micah. 

Chapter 2 opens with an equally graphic pict 
of those who lie awake at night planning how th 
can take advantage of some helpless neighbor tom: 
row, and then when tomorrow comes they do it | 
cause they are powerful and there is none to st 
them. But that is a game at which two can pl: 
God can plan too (verse 3), and what he will 
against those workers of iniquity will be most dev: 
tating. It may be worth noting that Micah did n 
denounce the rich merely for illegal or crimi! 
actions. Some of their actions were probably illeg 
but that was not the point. The prophet looked 
it from God’s angle. How did God want people 
live together on earth? If it is possible to viola 
the will of God and still stay within the law, th: 
probably the law, too, is bad and needs reformin 

In chapter 3 Micah denounces the rulers of t 
people in language the sarcasm of which is positive 
shocking. “Is it not your place to know justi 
you who hate the good, and love wickedness?’ O) 
wonders what the princes and judges did when th: 
heard such language. Then follows (verses 2-: 
a picture of pure cannibalism, as the wealthy cut | 
the flesh of the poor, chop up their bones, boil the 
in the pot, and drink the soup. 

The best known passage in the Book of Mic: 
is for many reasons thought not to have been writt 
by Micah himself. It is found in 6:1-8. This pa 
sage is in the form of a lawsuit which Jehov: 
brings against his people, charging them with i 
gratitude in spite of all his goodness to them. 
verses 1-2 the mountains and the hills are called 
as witnesses. In verses 3-5 Jehovah reminds tl! 
people of his goodness in freeing them from Egy; 
and establishing them as a people in Canaan. ! 
verses 6-7 Israel pleads guilty and throws herse 
on the mercy of the court, so to speak. What sh: 
she pay? The usual sacrifices? Or sacrifices vast 
multiplied? Verse 8 is, of course, the climax, insis 
ing in the spirit of Amos that Jehovah is not inte 
ested in sacrificial gifts, but in lives of righteousnes 
mercy and humility. 
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IF eternal life involves eternal growth we cann¢ 
expect human society fully to conform “within hi 


tory.” Lower ideals could be attained. Some r« 
ligions have set up standards which are conceivab! 


realizable this side of the grave. It is characterist 
of the Gospel, and part of its glory, that it is set i 
both time and eternity.—From The Christian Ou 
look, by Kenneth Scott Latourette; 1948; Harps 
and Brothers, publishers. Used by permission. 





1J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Bible, An Americ 
— Reprinted by permission of the University of Chica 
ress, 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


We found as we studied the Book of Isaiah that 
portions of it were not written by that prophet, 
but by later seers. The same is true in the Book 
of Micah. Very likely only the first three chapters 
come from the prophet whose name the book carries. 
As you read the book you probably can catch the 
difference between the early and latter part of the 
book. A commentary will help you in this. 

As you read these materials you will find that 
there is a similarity between the teachings of Micah 
and of the other prophets which we have studied. 
Also you will realize that you have already discussed 
in class the implications of the teaching of justice 
for our day. For these reasons, you may find that 
it will take more time, more thought, and more 
prayer to make this lesson helpful than was true in 
the study of the other prophets. I believe if you 
will consider carefully you will realize that there are 
certain specific injustices in your community against 
which the members of the class should speak out in 
public and about which your class may be able to 
do something. 

This class session will succeed if the persons in 
the class understand and catch some of the courage 
of Micah and some of his indignation at injustice 
as well as the concept of God’s demand upon us as 
expressed in Micah 6:6-8. 

A statement similar to the one which follows 
might be used to introduce this lesson: “It is so easy 
for us in this day to look back upon the prophets 
of old and applaud them for their insight and cour- 
age. But it is so difficult for us to have similar in- 
sights and courage into the problems of our own 
day. We recognize that these eighth-century B.C. 
prophets caught and expressed a new vision of what 
real religion is and of what God expects of us and 
yet still today twenty centuries after the coming of 
Christ we fall so far short of living up to their 
standards. 

“The man whom we will study today is Micah, 
a contemporary of Isaiah and a man of deep con- 
victions and unswerving courage. I wonder as we 
talk of him if we can not catch the passion of his 
life, so that our religion may have the vitality and 
reality of a true son of God. Micah has been called 
‘the prophet of democracy,’ the ‘prophet of the 
“little’ man.’ How much we need such voices in 
our world today.” 


I. The Writings of Micah. 

1. Because the writings we have of Micah are so 
brief, why not ask the class members to open their 
Bibles and follow along as you or someone else reads 
from chapter 1 through 3:12. 

2. Ask the students to be looking for information 
concerning Micah as an individual, the conditions 
of his day, the points of emphasis in his teachings, 
the things he demanded, and any other points of 
interest to them. 

3. At the conclusion of the reading some general 
questions might first be asked, such as: What do you 
think of Micah? What do you think of his policy? 
What do you imagine the people of his day had to 
say about him? Do you admire him? Why? 


II. Micah and His Times. 
1. Where did Micah live? Was he from the city 
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or from the country? From which had Isaiah come? 
Does this difference of background influence their 
teachings? In what way? 

3. What was happening to Micah’s farming 
neighbors? What was his reaction to this? Do you 
imagine his protests were listened to? Why do you 
think so? Did they do any good? In what way? 


III. The Message of Micah for His Day and Ours. 

1. What would you consider the major elements 
in the message of Micah? (The answer should in- 
clude the four points made by Hyatt.) 

A. God’s Demand for Social Justice. 

1. Of what other prophet does this remind you? 
Why? What were some of the things Micah said 
about the injustice? 

2. Several weeks ago we were talking about social 
injustices which we find here in our community. 
Have you done anything about any of them? Does 
it do us any good to talk about these great social 
prophets of old and not do anything about the con- 
ditions here in our community? 

3. What can we do? Can this class take any 
positive steps? What? (If the class takes this 
challenge seriously, the remainder of the period 
might well be spent in making actual plans as to 
how your class and its members can attack some 
local problem concerning government, or law, or 
health, or poverty, or immorality and vice, or liquor, 
or race relations. ) 


B. Micah’s Denunciation of False Leaders. 

1. What did Micah have to say about false leaders 
in government? In religion? How did he determine 
false leaders? Was he right in this standard of 
judgment? 

2. Do we have false leaders today? 
do about them? 

C. Micah Condemned the Sins of City Life. 

1. What did Micah have to say about the life of 
acity? Why? Was he right in his condemnation? 
How do you imagine his prophecy about Jerusalem 
was accepted? What was this prophecy? 

2. What about city life in America today? What 
can be done about it? What can the church do? 

D. Micah’s Description of God’s Demands. 

Let us turn in our Bibles to Micah 6:6-8. 

1. What do you think of this statement? Hyatt 
says it is one of the finest statements of positive 
religion found in the Old Testament. Would you 
agree? Why? 

2. Do these three statements of God’s expecta- 
tion of man remind you of our study of other 
prophets? Which one reminds you of each? 

3. If we accept this definition of religion for our 
personal lives, what will it mean to us? What will 
it demand of us? What results can we expect? 

The lesson for next Sunday is from the Book of 
Deuteronomy. Ask your class to read Adult Student 
and the Bible readings listed. 


What can we 


How Not to Teach 


By M. Leo Rippy 


Director, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


You are a teacher. We all are teachers. People 
are learning from the teaching that we do. What 
kind of learning is taking place? Good or bad? 
Since we cannot keep from teaching, we must be- 
come increasingly aware of what kind of teaching 
we are doing. 

We cannot be good teachers if we think that teach- 
ing is limited to the half hour spent with an adult 
group on Sunday morning. Neither can we be good 
teachers if we think that the only time we are 
teaching our children is when we are sitting down 
with them giving them information about the Bible 
or interpreting some issue that they are facing. We 
are teaching by the lives that we live. Perhaps the 
most significant learning takes place when we are not 
aware that anyone is being influenced by our life. 

What does all this have to do with the subject, 
“How Not to Teach’? It has this much to do with 
it, namely, we must put forth a determined effort 
to keep from being negative in our approach to 
life. There are too many people who are opposed 
to almost everything. Many people are opposed to 
most anything suggested, because they do not know 
enough about it to be in favor of it. In other words, 
we can be opposed to anything without exercising 
any great degree of intelligence. Being opposed to 
something, unless we know why we are opposed 
to it, is bad teaching. Take time to ask the next 
person who declares he is opposed to something to 
give you the reasons why he is opposed to it. 

When we say we are in favor of a certain policy 
or plan, we should know why we are in favor of it. 


When we contend that we believe something, we 
ought to know why we believe it. Unless we know 
why we believe what we say we believe, we cannot be 
good teachers. We may be good teachers in that peo- 
ple learn what we are teaching, but that may be 
quite different from good learning taking place by 
what we teach. 

No one can be the kind of teacher that will bring 
forth good learning if he is convinced that he knows 
more about any subject than anyone present. Who 
are we to set ourselves upon a high pedestal and 
claim such an understanding of important matters? 
He who is the most intelligent should be at the same 
time humble in presenting his viewpoints. After all, 
good learning takes place when we share experi- 
ences with others and are willing to learn from them. 

We must not teach, assuming that we can ever 
learn all we need to know about everything. In 
other words, we shall never be educated. We are 
caught up in a process of becoming. 

We must not rely upon the experiences of the 
past as being absolute and final. In other words, 
traditional interpretations may or may not make a 
good contribution to our thinking. These must be 
interpreted in the light of our understanding in 
this day—not in our understanding of yesterday. 
There is no other time in which we can learn to live 
the Christian life except today. We ought to be 
able to bring the experiences of the past to bear 
upon this day, and when the day is over, we should 
be conscious of having made progress in learning 
to live. 
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Feb. 6: JESUS BEGINS HIS 
WORK 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 1:14-15, 21-45; LUKE 4:16- 
|SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER] 


Christians have always believed that Jesus Chi 
came in agreement with a plan which God had fr 
the beginning (Act 2:23; I Peter 1:20). TI 
however, does not mean that Jesus was a mere pa 
in the hands of God, having no will of his own. |! 
earthly life was genuinely human. This human 
required that he make his decisions according 
the best light he could obtain. 

This is illustrated by the way in which Jes 
began his public work. At his baptism, it was ma 
known to him that he had a special mission in t 
world (Matthew 3:13-17). His ensuing temptati 
in the wilderness was a part of the process where 
he would learn what that mission was. He kn 
that he was to declare the kingdom of God, but 
that the Kingdom meant he would realize o1 
slowly. 

It was through his association with John t 
Baptist that he was led to the important decisi 
that his own time had come. The two men we 
probably life-long acquaintances. They were 
almost the same age, and their respective mothe) 
Mary and Elizabeth, were “kinswomen” (see Lu 
1:35-38). We know practically nothing of the li 
of either man prior to his entering upon his pub 
mission; but we may safely assume that Jesus a1 
John often talked to each other about the ancie 
promises, about the condition of their people, a: 
about the Messiah and his Kingdom. 

John was the first to make a public appearan: 
He had already adopted a hermit form of life, b 
attracted wide attention when, in the desert regi 
north of the Dead Sea, he began to preach of jud 
ment and repentance (Luke 3:1-14). Some perso 
wondered if he were not the Christ. This he denie 
but assured them that the Christ was at hand. V 
cannot doubt that the reference was to Jesus, abo 
whose messiahship John was already convince 

These observations are necessary for the unde 
standing of Mark 1:14, that it was “after John w: 
arrested” that “Jesus came into Galilee, preachi 
the gospel of God.” The circumstances that led 
John being “arrested” are described in Matthe 
14:1-5. The fearless preacher of judgment, hoy 
ever, was not immediately put to death by Hero 
which explains why Matthew tells the story so lat 
As soon as Jesus heard of John’s arrest, he toc 
it as a “sign” that he must now begin his own wor 

The message that Jesus first declared striking 
resembles that of John, with one important exce) 
tion. The exception is in the use of the word “go 
pel” or good tidings. John may be said to hay 
predicted the gospel in his words reported in Ma 


thew 3:11 (compare John 1:29-34), but it was Jesus 
himself who first actually preached it. Jesus had 
something to add to what John had said. This was 
necessarily so, since the real Gospel, the real good 
tidings, is Jesus himself. Until Jesus is here, and is 
known for what he is, there can be no “saving faith.” 
The Gospel is not a mere form of words; rather, the 
Gospel is a Person. 

Jesus began his public ministry at Capernaum, 
with the call of Peter and John. We learn from John 
1:35-42 that he had already met the two men among 
the followers of John the Baptist. It seems quite 
clear that he must then have arranged to see them 
later at Capernaum—which would explain why they 
so readily “left their nets and followed him” (Mark 
1:18). What was presumably the next Sabbath 
after the call was spent in Capernaum. Its activi- 
ties, described so carefully by Mark, may be regarded 
as representative of Jesus’ early ministry, namely, 
preaching, teaching, and healing. 

Jesus quickly showed, however, that his mission 
was not to be confined to Capernaum. It was to be 
extended to “the next towns” (Mark 1:38), that is, 
to “other” or “neighboring” towns. Among these 
“other towns” was his birthplace of Nazareth. Luke 
makes a special point of describing this visit to 
Nazareth, and its consequences. He introduced the 
account by a brief reference to Jesus’ earlier activ- 
ity, returning to describe it in more detail after he 
has completed his account of the day in Nazareth 
(see Luke 4:14-15, 30-43). 

We can only be grateful to Luke for his pro- 
cedure. He puts the Nazareth narrative out of its 
proper place because it seems to him to illustrate 
so perfectly the message and mission of Jesus. Jesus 


the man suddenly appears where he had so often 


been seen as boy and youth. But he does a daring 
thing. He asks for the privilege to speak in the 
synagogue where everybody knew him and his 
family. The lesson he reads is one of the great 
Messianic passages of the Old Testament (Isaiah 
61:1-3). Then he startles, and even shocks, his 
listeners by making two declarations: one that 
through him, their fellow townsman, this passage, 
promising such blessedness for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, is to be fulfilled; the other, that their 
unwillingness to believe his words does not make 
his words untrue. God’s truth does not depend on 
popular vote! 

What is important is the truth that Jesus Christ 
cannot reveal his significance where men will not 
believe in him. The people of Nazareth had already 
heard of his ministry elsewhere, but they could not 
harmonize it with their knowledge that he was 
“Joseph’s son.” In other words, they applied the 
wrong tests. They questioned what he said because 
they questioned his right to say it. They would 
not believe his words because they would not believe 
in him. The “release,” the “insight,” the “freedom,” 
he talked about could be known only in experience, 
and experience could come only of faith. 

“The gospel of God” that Jesus came “preaching,” 
and that he called Peter and Andrew to share, was 
embodied in Jesus’ Nazareth appeal. The appeal 
was in vain, because Jesus himself was not accepted. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. When Jesus began his ministry 

A. When John was imprisoned 
B. Conditions of the times 

II. Where Jesus began his ministry 
A. Herod’s territory 
B. His own home 

III. The ministry of Jesus 
A. To the whole personality 
B. The mission—repent 


You will want this lesson to lead adults to consider 
the significance of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, 
to his own work and to Christians today. In general, 
the discussion can center around the question, What 
is the significance of the beginning of Jesus’ minis- 
try to him and to his time and to Christian life 
today ? 

Begin the session by observing that we begin 
here a unit of three lessons on “The Early Ministry 
of Jesus.” Note that all four of the Gospel writers 
assert that Jesus began his ministry when John 
the Baptist was imprisoned. Follow with a brief 
review of the work of John the Baptist. John the 
Baptist was more than a queer hermit eating locusts 
and wild’ honey in the desert. Crowds of people 
flocked out into the wilderness to hear what he had 
to say. Even when he denounced them in no un- 
certain terms and called them names, they continued 
to follow him, asking him what they might do to 
find a place for themselves in the kingdom of God, 
which he said was coming shortly. Men and women 
who wanted to be ready must change their ways and 
become the kind of persons who could be at home 
in the kingdom of a righteous God. 

Herod the tetrarch had more than one reason to 
fear and dislike John the Baptist. Not only had 
this fiery prophet denounced him publicly for taking 
his brother’s wife; he had also declared that the 
present order was about to be overthrown. That 
would include Herod, and even though it might be 
God who would do the overthrowing, it was John 
who was preaching this revolutionary doctrine and 
threatening the status quo. 

Point out the location of Galilee and Perea 
on the map on the inside back cover. John the 
Baptist was probably in the section east of the 
Jordan River when he was arrested. Herod ruled 
both this section and Galilee, where Jesus began and 
carried out the most of his ministry. 

Turn next to the reading of the Scripture. The 
class might be divided into two divisions to read the 
material and report on it, one group reading that 
from Mark and the other that from Luke; or it 
might be divided into five groups as follows: (1) 
Mark 1:14-15, 21-28; (2) 29-34; (3) 35-45; (4) 
Luke 4:16-21; (5) 22-30. Let each group tell the 
story and add comments from the lesson notes. 

When did Jesus begin his ministry? What is the 
Significance of this time? Let class members tell 
what they think were the conditions of the day. 
Jesus came to a troubled people disturbed by politi- 
cal unrest and fear. Poverty and hunger were com- 
mon. The legalistic religion did not reach the ordi- 





_and heal as preparation for the Kingdom? 


nary man and woman in their everyday lives. Mental 
and physical diseases took their tolls of life and 
efficiency. Human life was cheap. Jesus came heal- 
ing diseases, pointing the way to faith and trust 
in God, announcing the kingdom of God, close at 
hand and available. The multitudes came to see him 
and to hear him because he gave them something 
they needed vitally, something that made life have 
significance. Why was it a particularly dangerous 
time for Jesus to begin his ministry? Recall Herod’s 
attitude toward John the Baptist. How would he 
feel toward someone who began as soon as John was 
imprisoned to preach a message of essentially the 
same type? 

When is the appropriate time to bring the good 
news to our world today? Let the class members 
point out similarities between the time Jesus came 
and the present. Jesus did not wait. The need is 
now. Tomorrow may be too late. 

Where did Jesus begin his ministry? Note again 
that Herod was the ruler of Galilee. Herod’s capital 
was at Sepphoris, a city about six miles from Naz- 
areth. Jesus neither waited for a more appropriate 
time nor sought a less dangerous place to begin to 
proclaim his message. Undaunted by Herod’s treat- 
ment of John the Baptist, he came at once directly 
into Herod’s territory and immediately set about 
his mission. 

Where do we need the gospel today? Jesus began 
in his own country, among his own people. Are 
there persons in our community who need the 
preaching, teaching, and healing messages of Jesus? 
What are some of the ways that these functions 
are carried out in this community? What more do 
we need? Shall we limit our efforts to our own com- 
munity? 

What was the nature of the mission of Jesus? On 
the basis of the Scripture lesson let the class mem- 
bers enumerate the various types of activities in 
which Jesus engaged. They can be classified under 
the three headings of teaching, preaching, and heal- 
ing. What was the gist of his message? Note the 
similarity to that of John the Baptist as recorded by 
the Gospel writers. The coming Kingdom was the 
keynote. Why did Jesus think it necessary to teach 
Note 
the concern of Jesus for the whole personality, phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual. What was it necessary 
for men to do? What does it mean to repent? How 
can one change his manner of thinking and acting? 

Do you think that there is a need for us to repent 
today? Why? How? We face many of the prob- 
lems that the people in Jesus’ day were facing. Polit- 
ical unrest fills us with fear; there is widespread 
hunger and want; and much of our religion fails to 
minister to needs of the people. We need to turn 
away from our materialism, selfishness and greed, 
suspicion and fear—to turn to faith in God. Can 
we say that “the Spirit of the Lord is upon us’; that 
we are called “to preach good news to the poor”; 
“to proclaim release to the captives’? 

wo OD Of 


A young science is always quick to dogmatize. 
Having only a limited experience at its disposal, 
it works less upon facts than upon a few simple 
ideas, suggested by the facts or not, that it then 
treats deductively—From The Creative Mind, by 
Henri Bergson, translated by Mabelle L. Andison; 
copyright 1946 by The Philosophical Library, Inc. 
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Feb. 13: FACING CHALLENGE 
AND OPPOSITION 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 2:1 THROUGH 3:6. 


The results of Jesus’ ministry were exactly wh 
we should expect. Among some, his activity fou 
a welcome; among others, it found bitter oppositic 
Then, as now, men judged themselves by their jud 
ment of Jesus (John 3:18-21). 

The reference before us illustrates the three cha 
acteristics of Jesus’ early ministry. We obser 
first, his sympathy with suffering. We only confu 
ourselves when we suppose that the issue is one 
miracle and its possibility. What should be emph 
sized is the completeness with which Jesus ga 
himself to the relief of suffering. It is easy to lo 
sight of this in an argument dealing with the id 
of miracle. That Jesus wrought “mighty work 
is historically undeniable. The important fact 
not how he could but rather that he did. Again ar 
again in the record we meet the statement, “! 
healed many,” even when no details are supplie 
He healed because he was “full of compassion.” 

But the healing always carried an important ir 
plication, and this also is not to be overlooked. 
implied some great truth about the Healer himsel 
This, indeed, is the meaning of his declaration of fo 
giveness to the palsied man. The power to heal a1 
the power to forgive sins are but forms of the san 
power—the power that marks the Son of God. 

We observe, second, the breadth of Jesus’ humc 
relationships. The “many” whom he healed or othe 
wise associated with were of all classes. This la 
of discrimination on the part of Jesus made hi 
some of his bitterest enemies. Two groups of pe 
sons at that time were especially detested. 0: 
group was the “publicans.” These were Jews wl 
paid for the privilege of collecting Roman taxes, ar 
who reimbursed themselves by adding their ow 
“commission” to the taxes levied. The other grot 
was the “sinners,” men and women who open 
flouted both the moral and the ceremonial law. 





Looking toward the Dead Sea from Jericho Road. 


man who carried a heavy burden on the Sabbath 
day was as much a “sinner” as an adulterer or a 
thief. : 

Friendly association with “‘publicans and sinners” 
was regarded by many as a most serious offense. 
Jesus was fully aware of this, but he associated with 
them notwithstanding. Levi, for example (called 
“Matthew” in Matthew 9:9), was a publican, and 
Jesus went openly to his house as a guest. Other 
“‘publicans” were there, and many “sinners” as well. 
Jesus’ action was deliberate, and it had a motive. 
He did not mean to give approval to wrongdoing. 
He was more sensitive to sin than any man who ever 
lived. But he mingled with those whom others 
despised because he saw them as still possible mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God. Suppose they were 
not “whole,” but deathly sick instead. That only 
made their need of a physician more imperative. 
And had he not already, at Nazareth, declared that 
he came to heal? (Luke 4:18). 

We observe, third, Jesus’ new standard of value. 
In the view of the Pharisees of his time, persons 
existed for the sake of institutions. Chief among 
these institutions was the Sabbath. What had been 
set aside in the first place as a day of rest and re- 
freshment had become so loaded down with restric- 
tions that it was now an intolerable burden (compare 
Matthew 23:1-7). It was a sin on the Sabbath 
even to pluck an ear of wheat and rub out the grains 
between the palms of the hands. Was not this 
“reaping and threshing,” a form of manual labor 
forbidden on the Sabbath? As for healing on the 
Sabbath, that was justifiable if it were necessary to 
save life in immediate danger, but not otherwise. 
The palsied limb, the withered hand, the deaf ear, 
the blind eye—these could wait. To heal such afflic- 
tions on the Sabbath was unnecessary, and there- 
fore unjustifiable. 

So argued the legalists. But not Jesus. Human 
welfare was more important than any external regu- 
lation. To meet a human need on the Sabbath was 
not to violate the day, but to honor it in a far deeper 
sense than the legalists ever knew. In all these 
respects, Jesus was revealing what was meant by 
the kingdom of God. It was understandable that 
many should acclaim him. ‘Everyone is searching 
for you,” said Peter to Jesus in the early dawn of 
the day following the first Capernaum visit (Mark 


Mount of Olives, Palestine (Three Lions Photos). 
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1:37). He had to hide from the crowds (1:45). 
His deeds created “amazement” (2:12). To escape 
the crowds that followed him he had, on occasion, to 
take to a boat (3:7-9). 

But there were persons who felt otherwise. They 
saw in the activity of Jesus a challenge to their 
deepest convictions. These were the_ so-called 
“‘scribes,” whose office it was to expound the mean- 
ing of the ceremonial law, and the Pharisees, who 
endeavored to carry out in practice the scribes’ 
interpretations (Mark 2:6, 16, 24; 3:2, 6). The 
Pharisees were “separatists” and “purists.” They 
would carry out the law to the last dot of an “i” 
and the last cross of a “t.” To them, Jesus was a 
dangerous revolutionary. Their consultation with 
the ““Herodians” was a revelation of how deeply they 
were disturbed. The Herodians were those Jews 
who supported the family of Herod as representative 
of Roman authority. Normally, the Pharisees, who 
hated the Roman domination, regarded the Hero- 
dians much as they regarded “publicans and sin- 
ners.” Yet so deep was their fear of Jesus that 
they made common cause with the Herodians against 
him (compare Luke 23:1-12). 

On the other hand, we must not be misled by 
the acclaim which Jesus received. Much of his 
popularity was for wrong reasons. Too many saw 
in him a simple wonder-worker (see John 6:26). 
The man who can relieve pain and distress is always 
popular. But men suffer from “sin” as well as from 
“palsy” and “withered hands.” Jesus not only said, 
“Arise and walk,” but he said also, “Thy sins are 
forgiven.” The gospel is not only a message con- 
cerning the improvement of the social and economic 
lot: it is also a message respecting repentance, con- 
fession, forgiveness, and a new life. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Why Jesus was bound to meet opposition 
II. Some of the things of which Jesus was accused. 
A. Blasphemy in forgiving sins 
B. Association with sinners 
C. Not fasting 
D. Using the Sabbath unlawfully 
III. Christians meeting opposition today 


You will want this lesson to lead men and women 
to see what Jesus did to arouse opposition, who 
opposed him and why, how he met the opposition; 
also the place of opposition and its mastery in Chris- 
tian living today. 

The lesson can be organized generally around the 
question, How does the way Jesus met opposition 
help Christians meet opposition today? The whole 
class period might be spent on any one or two of the 
significant points in this lesson. For example, you 
can probably spend the whole period in discussing 
the first story, taking up the significance of forgive- 
hess of sin in the work of Jesus and in Christian 
living today. 

Begin by telling the story of John Wesley given 
by Seifert (Adult Student). “When his (Wesley’s) 
itinerant preachers returned from their assign- 
ments, he is said to have asked them two questions: 
‘Did you convert anyone?’ and ‘Did you get anyone 
angry?’ Even if the answer to the first question 


was ‘No,’ the preaching mission could still be con- 
sidered a success if the answer to the second was 
‘Yes,’ 9 

Why was opposition inevitable to a man like 
Jesus? No one can introduce new ideas without 
arousing opposition. The ministry of Jesus would 
not have been successful if he had not aroused 
opposition. Suggest that the class look at the Scrip- 
ture to see what Jesus did that aroused opposition, 
who opposed him, and how he responded. Divide 
the class into five groups for reporting on the vari- 
ous incidents as follows: (1) Mark 2:1-12; (2) 
13-17; (8) 18-22; (4) 23-28; (5) 3:1-6. Allow 
discussion of each story before going on to the next. 

Mark 2:1-12. Of what is Jesus accused in this 
story? Why? Why do you suppose that Jesus told 
the man his sins were forgiven before he told him 
to take up his pallet and walk? The man whose sins 
have become so much of a burden that they cause 
physical illness must indeed be healed when the 
sins are forgiven. Why was the statement of Jesus 
such a shock to the scribes? Why do you think 
that Jesus spoke so confidently? What was his 
authority? 

How can one’s sins be forgiven today? There is 
healing for the person who can find in God new 
strength to take up the shreds of a life that has 
been broken by the sins that have cut it off from 
the source of power and hope. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that physical healing may be part 
of the result of forgiveness of sin. Christians can 
point persons that are bound by sin toward the 
source of forgiveness. Allow the students to share 
experiences and discuss freely what the forgiveness 
of sins means. 

Mark 2:13-17. Of what is Jesus accused? How 
were tax collectors regarded? Who were the “sin- 
ners’? Point out that anyone who did not keep the 
full Law was a sinner. Why was it regarded as such 
a serious offense for Jesus to eat with these people? 
Note that their social position was lower and also 
that they were not ceremonially clean. How did 
Jesus respond? Recall that the message of Jesus 
was a call to repent. Who can repent? Only persons 
who feel the need for changed lives. Perhaps one 
reason that Jesus found the sinners more responsive 
was that the righteous were self-righteous. 

What kind of message has our church for the per- 
son in a different social class? Have you ever been 
criticized for associating with “sinners”? The organ- 
ized, traditional way was not reaching the persons 
of Jesus’ day? We need to beware that the Church 
shall not be as guilty of the same fault as the re- 
ligion he came to purify. 

Mark 2:18-22. Of what is Jesus accused here? 
Why? How did he respond? Old patterns will not 
do for a new life. Can religion be adapted to times 
and needs? How? Part of the greatness of Chris- 
tianity is its ability to meet the needs of persons 
under widely varied circumstances. Science has in 
recent years discovered many new truths about the 
world, about the Bible, and about man. Thoughtful 
and sincere Christians have discovered that these 
truths have strengthened rather than weakened 
their Christianity. Only persons who have tried to 
deny new truths or who have failed to keep their 
religious thinking in line with the rest of their 
experience have found themselves in the position of 
the man putting a new patch on an old garment. 
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Mark 2:23 through 3:16. For the sake of ti 
these two incidents may be dealt with togeth 
What was the criticism of Jesus here? What v 
the signifigance of the Sabbath to the Jews? ‘1 
Sabbath was a sacred institution, to be observed 
whatever inconvenience it might require. How « 
Jesus respond? Did Jesus mean that it did 1 
matter what persons did on the Sabbath? In wi 
way does the Sabbath minister to men and wom 
today? Let the class discuss their own experien: 
in observing Sunday. What is the purpose of r¢ 
gious institutions? Too often we are inclined 
measure the success of a church by the financ 
income, the number of names on a roll, or the nu 
ber of meetings per week. The real success of 
church, a class, or a religious practice, lies in 
ability to bring men and women into fellowship wi 
God. Do we ever put institutions above the needs 
men? Totalitarian governments do. Are there a 
practices in our church that seem to put the instit 
tion above the individuals? 

Summarize the opposition to Jesus with su 
questions as, What characteristics of the scribes a 
Pharisees made it difficult for them to accept Jes 
and his work? Do not leave the impression tl 
they were arbitrarily opposing Jesus simply becat 
they did not like him; they were sincere in th¢ 
belief that he was wrong. That was what th 
thought God wanted. What was the essential d 
ference between the religion of Jesus and the » 
ligion of the Pharisees? Note the emphasis of Jes 
upon man and the emphasis of the Pharisees up 
rules and institutions. The one is free, adaptable 
needs, the other set and rigid. 

How shall we meet opposition? Something 
wrong with the Christian who has never been 
posed. Let us first be confident that we are acti! 
in harmony with the will of God and then let us n 
be deterred by opposition. Let the class membe 
discuss experiences in meeting opposition. 


Feb. 20: MAN POWER FOR 
KINGDOM WORK 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 4:18-22; MARK 3:13-19. 


Just as Jesus had to use his own judgment in the 
choice of the time when he should begin his mission, 
so also he had to use it in the choice of his most 
intimate followers. His earnest prayer before he 
selected the Twelve—‘all night he continued in 
prayer to God” says Luke in 6:12—still required 
that the selection be his own. He “called to him 
those whom he desired.” The fact that the choice 
included one who would at last betray him is suf- 
ficient evidence that Jesus did as we all must do: he 
prayed for guidance, and then made the best de- 
cision he knew how. His choice fell on men of vary- 
ing degrees of ability and devotion. Of some of 
them we know nothing whatever. There is some 
comfort for us in this obscurity: we do not have 
to be a conspicuous figure like Peter, James, or John 
in order to be a follower of Jesus. 

This point is emphasized by our very uncertainty 
respecting some of these names. The list in Mark 


‘ 3:13-15 is identical with that in Matthew 10:2-4, 


except in the order. The list in Luke 6:13-16, how- 
ever, differs in several places. Bartholomew is be- 
lieved to be the same as the Nathaniel of John 1:45. 
Thaddeus is believed to be the same as the Judas 
son of James of Luke 6:16. It was not uncommon 
for men to be known by two different names. All 
the lists (including Acts 1:18) give the name 
Matthew, but only in Matthew’s Gospel is he called 
“the tax collector,” which is the basis of his identi- 
fication with the Levi of Mark 2:14 and Luke 5:27. 
Otherwise we know nothing about him, since it is 
practically certain that he is not the “Matthew” 
whose name is attached to the First Gospel. 

In a word, a number of the chosen disciples of 
Jesus are merely shadowy figures, even their names 
being in doubt; yet every time the term “the Twelve” 
or “the disciples” occurs in the record, we must sup- 
pose that these otherwise unknown men are included. 
They are not in the ranks of “famous men.” They 
have “left no memorial.” Yet we cannot but believe 
that in their own way and time they witnessed to 
their Lord, and taught and preached and healed in 
his name (Mark 3:13-15; compare Matthew 10:5f.). 
They may have been men of “one talent,” but they 
were not therefore of no account. 

We can hardly understand the call of Peter and 
Andrew without the supposition of a previous ac- 
quaintance with Jesus. The evidence of this ac- 
quaintance is in the story of Jesus’ connection with 
the reformation movement led by John the Baptist 
(John 1:19-42; see “Biblical Background” for Feb- 
ruary 6). John came to “prepare the way” for the 
Messiah, and he publicly said that the Messiah was 
Jesus. What conversations there may have been at 
this time with Peter and Andrew on the part of 
Jesus, we can only surmise. But it is a fair infer- 
ence that they then came to some understanding 
about the future. Jesus had no wish to interfere 
with the movement being led by John, but as soon as 
he heard of the arrest of his forerunner he felt free 
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to begin his own work. Both Matthew (4:12f.) and 
Mark (1:14) declare this to have been the case. 

Moreover, according to Matthew 4:13, Jesus spent 
some little time in the region of Capernaum before 
he actually called Peter and Andrew. We may as- 
sume that this was a time of continued conversations 
with them. We may also assume that it was then 
that Jesus became acquainted with James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee. It does not require much im- 
agination to see the five men in constant fellowship 
by the lakeside after the day’s fishing was done, 
considering how best to carry on the mission of 
John the Baptist, and making plans for their own 
future. 

This supposition makes so much more intelligible 
the actual call when it came. Surely these men were 
not asked to walk away suddenly from their work, 
making no provision for their wives and children, 
not even saying where they were going or taking 
_ time to say good-by! We should like to believe that 
the families already knew what was being planned, 
and that the departure would take place when Jesus 
decided that the proper time had come. “The 
Training of the Four” began before that day on 
which “they left everything and followed him.” 

The immediate purpose of the choice was to pre- 
pare “servants of the Kingdom.” If the good news 
was to be spread, it must have qualified witnesses 
and messengers. The work to be done included the 
setting free of enslaved souls. In the thought of 
the time, “demon-possession” was extended to what 
today we should call ‘mental cases’”—persons for 
whom the fears and anxieties of life had been too 
much, and who had broken under them. 

These chosen men, however, could not witness 
for Christ and do his work in the world unless they 
had spent time “with him.” Jesus eventually had 
many followers, but it was with the Twelve that he 
maintained the most intimate association. They 
formed an “inner circle.” We know that the little 
group represented a wide variety of character and 
capacity. They had their weaknesses, their jealous- 
ies, and their disloyalties. Even to the end, they 
could be “slow of heart” (Luke 24:25; compare 
Matthew 20:20f.; Luke 22:24f; John 13:2f.). But 
‘ they were the best that Jesus could find. He could 
not have done his work without them. With all their 
faults, they were to be the means through which his 
Gospel would spread into the world. They were the 
nucleus of the Christian Church. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Why Jesus chose disciples 

A. For companionship 
B. For help with his work 

II. What kind of disciples Jesus chose 
A. Characteristics 
B. What they were not 

III. What happened to the disciples 
A. Learning 
B. Carrying on the work 


You will want this lesson to lead adults to con- 
Sider the selection of disciples by Jesus, what it 
meant to him and to them and what it means to the 
work of the Kingdom today. 


There are several significant points in the lesson, 
any one of which would merit more attention than it 
can receive. If you wish to organize the lesson 
around one or more of these points, you may get a 
more unified and meaningful lesson than if you try 
to include them all. In general, your lesson can be 
organized around the central question, How does the 
choice of disciples by Jesus give clues to the kind 
of man power needed for the work of the Kingdom 
today ? 

You might introduce the lesson by asking, If you 
had a great, new message that you were convinced 
was the message of God to the people of the world, 
whom would you choose to help you spread this good 
news? The preachers? The newspaper editors? The 
politicians? The professors? You might make a 
list on the board of various persons suggested. 

Jesus chose four fishermen, a tax collector, and 
a few other ordinary men from Galilee to help him 
spread the news of the kingdom of God. Suggest 
that the class look at the Scripture to see how Jesus 
chose these assistants. The lesson is short and can 
be read as a whole if it is so desired; or it can be 
divided into two sections. Report on the comments 
in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly as the 
sections are read. After reading Matthew 4:18- 
22, comment upon the probability suggested in the 
“Biblical Background” and by other lesson writers 
that these fishermen knew Jesus before he called 
them. Do you think that Jesus may have been watch- 
ing them as he had gone about in his previous work? 

After the: reading of Mark 3:13-19, ask, Why did 
Jesus choose disciples? There are two reasons given 
in the account, namely, that Jesus desired compan- 
ionship and that he wanted assistants. Consider 
each of these reasons in turn. The first of these 
should make a particularly fruitful discussion. Why 
do you think Jesus wanted disciples to “be with 
him’? It is one of the significant marks of the 
genuine humanity of Jesus that he desired human 
companionship in his work and life. He needed 
friends, just as does every human being. Do you 
think that Jesus was ever lonely? Anyone who has 
ever felt that he has a great truth to impart to men, 
a great message that is not fully understood by 
them, has probably felt the lack of human under- 
standing and sympathy. The very fact that the 
message is new, that men do not know it, sets its 
bearer apart. Particularly is this true if there is 
opposition and indifference, as we know there was 
in the case of Jesus. That the disciples often fell 
far short of the companionship he might have ex- 
pected was not too surprising. 

Of what value is human companionship to those 
who attempt to follow in the way of Jesus today? 
What can Christians do for one another? Ask the 
class members to give examples of Christian com- 
panionship which they have shared in their own 
lives and how it has been of benefit to them. 

How did Jesus meet the loneliness that came from 
the lacks in the human companionship that he met? 
His close fellowship with God, and his patient teach- 
ing of the disciples will be mentioned. How can we 
meet the failures of human companionship in our 
own lives? Prayer and devotional reading should 
rank high on the list of answers to this question. 

The second reason that Jesus chose disciples was 
in order to have help in promoting his message. He 
saw the value of personal training of those who 
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“Head of Saint Matthew,” by Rembrandt Van I 
(National Gallery of Art). 


would go out to help spread the good news. Why 
you think that personal training was so import 
for them? Does it take personal training to 
Christian work today? How can one get it? Str 
the importance of leadership training for lo 
church workers, of developing a strong foundat 
of belief in God, and of learning the disciplines 
worship. These things must be learned as well 
felt. 

What kind of men were the disciples? The less 
writers enumerate a number of characteristi 
such as common men, young men, busy men; ¢ 
class members will think of others. It might 
well to list these qualities on the board and possi! 
also some things that the disciples were not. W 
did Jesus not call the priests, the scribes, and t 
political leaders to come to be his disciples? The 
persons were too much concerned with things 
they were to be ready to accept new ideas. Why 1 
the rich and idle? Anyone who knows about chu: 
work today knows that the work is done by pers 
who are busy. 

What kind of persons are needed for the work 
the Kingdom today? Discuss the various qualit 
listed on the board as they apply to persons w 
attempt to carry on the message of Jesus in t 
world today. Why does God want common men 
his service? Does this mean that there is no pla 
for the educated or the rich in the work of 1 
Kingdom? 

What happened to these ordinary men when th 
became disciples of Jesus? What were the resu 
of their experiences with him? Was the traini: 
worth while? It took time, and the task must ha 
seemed discouraging to Jesus, but when the tir 
came they rallied and carried on the work in co 





fidence and courage. Something had happened to 
these impetuous and vascillating fishermen. They 
had been shown the way to the kingdom of God. In 
the light of that experience and in the strength of 
the Spirit of God, they carried on, even after Jesus 
had been taken from them as their leader. He had 
given them the key to something that no one could 
take from them. 

What happens to men and women today who at- 
tempt to carry on the work begun by those disciples? 
The trust and confidence and the Spirit of God are 
just as available today as they were in the first cen- 
tury. A brief summary of the discussion may be 
made. You may want to close with a prayer of com- 
mitment. The one, “General Thanksgiving,” begin- 
ning on page 514 of The Methodist Hymnal can 
be used. 


Feb. 27: STANDARDS FOR 
KINGDOM CITIZENS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 5 THROUGH 7. SEE PAGES 
1-2. 


Most New Testament students today are agreed 
that Matthew 5 through 7, traditionally known, as 
the Sermon on the Mount, is not a single discourse 
of Jesus, but is rather a collection of his “Sayings.” 
The collection was in very early circulation in the 
Church: it may even be that it was the first Christian 
document. There was also in early circulation a 
narrative of the life of Jesus. This early narrative 
is best represented by our Gospel of Mark, which 
bears the evidence of being derived largely from the 
“recollections” of Peter. 

The author of Matthew’s Gospel made use of most 
of this Peter-Mark narrative. He also incorporated 
the separate body of “Sayings.” In addition, he in- 
troduced considerable material of his own. This 
new material represents the tradition about Jesus 


which obtained in the church centered in and around , 


Jerusalem. This accounts for the decidedly Jewish 
cast of Matthew’s Gospel. 

Luke’s Gospel also contains many of the “Say- 
ings,” but instead of giving them together it scatters 
them. Apparently Luke attempted to relate the 
“Sayings” to the different historical situations to 
which they seemed most relevant. 

Undoubtedly, the “Sayings” were those words of 
Jesus which were repeated most often in the hearing 
of the disciples, until they knew them by heart. 
Orally preserved at first, they were soon written 
down for the greater service of the growing church. 
The spirit of these “Sayings,” and sometimes even 
their very language, may be found in the Epistles 
of the New Testament, especially in the Epistle of 
James and in such chapters of Paul as Romans 12. 

It is sometimes said that Matthew 5:17-19 is 
entirely out of keeping with what we otherwise know 
of Jesus’ attitudes, and that these verses have been 
colored by the Jewish sympathies of the Jerusalem 
church. Jesus, we are told, was hostile to the law, 
and was far from wishing to see all its provisions 
precisely fulfilled. The objection vanishes, however, 
in the light of verse 20. The scribes and Pharisees 
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were notable for their devotion to the law. Their 
one passion was to observe its every “jot and tittle.” 
This was the sure way to righteousness. But in 
verse 20 Jesus is saying how inferior and unavail- 
ing is “the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees.” It is apparent, therefore, that he did not mean 
that his disciples were to make light of the law. 
They were to “fulfill” it as he fulfilled it, and were 
to teach others to do so. 

How then did Jesus fulfill the law and the pro- 
phets? Certainly not as the scribes and Pharisees 
did. They fulfilled by mere externalities, which in 
the thought of Jesus meant that they did not fulfill 
at all. Rather, they rendered the law void and they 
made the prophets of no effect. God gave the law 
and the prophets in order to bring men thereby 
into closer fellowship with himself and to greater 
sanctity of life. Where this came to pass, the law 
and the prophets were fulfilled. But the scribes and 
Pharisees did not know this fellowship nor did they 
attain to this sanctity. They defeated the very 
purpose for which the law and the prophets were 
given. Jesus declared his intention to fulfill this 
purpose by exhibiting in himself, and by leading 
others to attain, that true righteousness of heart and 
mind which constituted the kingdom of God. 

Matthew 6:33, and the entire section (beginning 
at verse 19) of which it is the conclusion, elaborates 
this point of view. What is the evidence that one 
has entered into the innermost spirit and purpose of 
the law and the prophets? What is the effect upon 
the life itself? Much of the answer is found in the 
section Matthew 6:16-34. This is the way that God 
wants his children to live. This is what the law and 
‘the prophets were aimed at in the first place. It was 
not God’s purpose through these means to bind 
men, to lay heavy burdens upon them, to keep them 
in constant fear and anxiety, but to Set them free, 
to give them joy in their living, to create in them 
the spirit of trust as of children toward a father. 

But what had happened? The very men who 
should have worked for this result were the men 
who perverted the law and misread the prophets. 
They had not found true freedom of spirit them- 
selves, and they had not helped others find it. The 
same fears, the same anxieties, the same pursuits of 
false ends marked them as marked those who did not 
believe in God at all. What would it avail to say 
“Lord, Lord,” if the entire life, in its absorption 
in “What shall we eat? What shall we drink? What 
shall we wear?” had been a denial of all that this 
“Lord” had ever required? 

Jesus knew this requirement, and it was his one 
concern to reveal it to others. He never denied that 
men needed food and clothing and shelter. But 
he saw that they had other needs as well, such needs 
as the law and the prophets had reference to. There 
is a proper order of human necessities, and it was 
this order which Jesus exemplified and taught. 

What are you in yourself? What inner resources 
have you for meeting the inevitable crises of life? 
These are the questions with which the “Sayings” 
of Jesus deal in one form or another. You may 
seem to be secure, but the mere seeming is not suf- 
ficient. Those two houses seem to be equally secure, 
but under one is sand, under the other is rock. What 
cannot be seen—the foundations—will be determina- 
tive in the final test. 














































“Saint Peter,” by Andrea della Robbia (National Gal- 
lery of Art). 


“The Sermon on the Mount” is Jesus’ exposition 
of the divine-human relations which God was seeking 
through the law and the prophets. How better could 
the law and the prophets be “fulfilled”? 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What the Sermon on the Mount is’ 

II. Some of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount 

. The Beatitudes 

The law 

Prayer 

. Treasures 

Judging 

The Golden Rule 

Foundations 


Qt BIO O Bt > 


It will be difficult to deal with the Sermon on the 
Mount in one session. There are several ways in 
which it may be handled. You can treat the high 
lights as basic teachings of Jesus, following the 
lesson writers; you can take up one portion, concen- 
trating on the truths there and their application to 
living; or if you have effective readers, you might 


1See the definition in the article, ‘‘The Singer of the Beatitudes,” 
pages 1-2.—-EpiTor. 
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spend most of the class hour in reading the Sern 
from the Revised Standard Version, pausing 
comparisons with the King James Version, if 
sired, or allowing comments or questions follow: 
the reading of each section. If you are going to : 
someone to read it, notify him beforehand, so t! 
he will be well prepared. 

In any event, begin by explaining that we : 
beginning here nine lessons on “Jesus Teaching a 
Healing.” The Sermon on the Mount is a good su 
mary of Jesus’ basic teachings. Introduce some 
the ideas from other lesson writers about the Be 
of Matthew and the Sermon itself. 

If you have decided to treat the Sermon on 1 
Mount by sections, have students look it over, 
section at a time, and ask someone to point 
the central truth of each section. If you are goi 
to concentrate on one section, have it read and 
on with the discussion from there. If you ha 
decided to spend most of the class hour in readi! 
explain this. 

Matthew 5:1-16. List the qualifications of Kin 
dom citizens and let members discuss what th 
mean. Note how many of the Beatitudes emphas: 
the fact that the Christian is striving toward 
higher goal. Notice that these are not virtues 
strength and power. How can a Christian today 
“noor in spirit’? What does salt do to the die 
Imagine having to eat food without salt. That 
what life without God is like. Salt also keeps fo: 
from spoiling. The sense of sight is the one whi 
determines more than any other our conception 
the world. We say we see when we mean that \ 
understand. Living in complete darkness, havi! 
to grope about by feeling our way—that is li 
without the Kingdom. How can we let our light 
shine that men may see it and glorify God? 

Matthew 5:17-48. In this section, Jesus discusss 
the ceremonial law with its exacting demands ar 
the more fundamental moral law. The scribes a1 
Pharisees were the good men of their time. The 
kept all the rules. How could the followers of Jes: 
be expected to be better than they? Jesus explai 
something of his meaning in succeeding par: 
graphs. What is the relation of killing to ange 
What bases are given for these attitudes? No 
that it is not necessary for Kingdom citizens 
swear sometimes, because they always tell the trut 
This honesty is coupled with love, love that reach: 
out to everyone, even the one who would try to-brin 
harm and wrong. Only a changed life can manife: 
this love. 

Matthew 6:1-16. What is the proper attitude fi 
prayer? How can this be reconciled with “Let you 
light so shine before men...”? Did Jesus mea 
that it was wrong to pray in public worship? Som« 
one has called prayers that were designed for tk 
listeners rather than for God “horizontal prayers. 

In discussing the Lord’s Prayer, let the clas 
consider the meaning of the various phrases. Wha 
attitude should the one who prays take toward God 
Where does the Christian expect the Kingdom t 
come? How? Should we pray for material needs 
Which ones? What proportion of the prayer i 
devoted to them? What is the prerequisite to fo1 
giveness by God? Do you think God can forgiv 
us if we refuse to forgive others? Why not? Unles 
the person accepts the attitude of a Kingdom citizer 
he cannot become one. 


Matthew 6:19-34. What does “treasures in 
heaven” mean? Ask class members to tell of experi- 
ences in their own lives where material possessions 
caused worry and anxiety. What is the difference 
between serving God and serving mammon? Be 
careful that the distinction is made between serving 
mammon and being of service to man. 

Matthew 7:1-6. Modern psychologists are telling 
us that we can promote better human relationships, 
even deal more effectively with delinquents, if we 
seek to understand rather than to pass judgment 
upon the conduct of others. Why is this true? How 
can we avoid harsh, critical judgment of others? 

Matthew 7:7-14. Salvation comes from God, but 
it will not come to the man who does not make some 
effort on his own part to achieve it. For what should 
one ask and what should he seek? What is the basis 
for one’s relations with others? Are families in 
your community good neighbors because they treat 
others as they like to be treated? Do employers in 
your community treat their employees as they would 
like to be treated? Do you think that the Golden 
Rule would work in relations of races to each other? 
In international relations? Is it easy? Why not? 

Matthew 7:15-20. What “fruits” can you look 
for in your own and other lives as evidence of the 
Kingdom? All the various qualities mentioned in 
the lesson can be enumerated here: humility, desire 
to improve, sincerity, love, and others. How are 
these manifested in life? Is it enough to say, “I 
am humble’? Jesus insisted that he did not want 
men and women to worship him. Saying, ‘Lord, 
Lord,” was not and is not a magic formula. What 
then did he want them to do? : 

What difference does the inner life with its rela- 
tion to God make if one lives an outwardly moral 
life and gets along reasonably well with his fellows? 
When the time of storm comes, the life that is 
merely conforming to some conventional standard 
finds that it has no foundation of faith and trust in 
God and his moral relation to the world. 
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A MODERN ILLUSTRATION 
By Clark R. Gilbert 


Superintendent Englewood Public Schools, 
Englewood, Kansas 


There is a story to the effect that: one day, while 
out riding, Thomas Jefferson met a stranger who 
bitterly railed against the president. The man did 
not realize he was talking to Mr. Jefferson. 

“Do you know Mr. Jefferson personally?” he was 
mildly asked. The man said he did not. Jefferson 
replied, “But is it fair to repeat such stories about 
aman and condemn one whom you do not dare to 
face?” 

“T’ll never dodge him if he comes my way,” replied 
the man. With that offer, Jefferson made a date 
for the two of them to meet at the White House the 
next day, where the stranger was to be introduced 
to the president. He could then tell him personally 
the things he had been saying about him. 

The next day, to his unbounded astonishment, 
the stranger learned that he had been talking with 
the president himself. So struck was he by Jeffer- 
son’s charming personality and fairness of mind 
that he became a firm friend and supporter of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, instead of his enemy. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUSSIONS 





Our World and Our Faith Today 


By Everett Tilson 


Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Madison, Tenn. 


The pupils’ material for these discussions will be 
found in Adult Student, pages 23-34. 


Feb. 6: OUR INTELLIGIBLE, 
ORDERLY, DEPENDABLE WORLD 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Obstacles to the Christian faith 
A. Ethical relativism 
1. Its history 
2. Its definition and varieties 
3. Its contributions 
4. Its limitations and weaknesses 
5. Its denial of freedom contradicted 
B. The new nationalism 
1. Its characteristics 
2. Its child, the atomic bomb 
3. Its solution 
a. Christian 
brotherhood 
II. The urgency of the Christian message 
A. Faith necessary 
B. The Christian faith alone adequate 


doctrine of universal 


PURPOSE: To face frankly the modern world- 
views antagonistic to the Christian faith; to examine 
their claims; to indicate the reasonableness and 
urgency of accepting the Christian position. 

We live in a highly unsettled age. The recent 
war and the fear of its repetition on an even larger 
and more disastrous scale are not the only reasons 
for alarm. In reality, they are only external mani- 
festations of an even more serious disturbance, an 
internal one, the war of ideas and ideals precipi- 
tated by the collision of antagonistic forces and 
philosophies. Opponents from all sides have drawn 
beads on Christianity. Everywhere the Christian 
position is being subjected to unsympathetic and 
unfriendly attacks. 

Ethical relativism has done as much, perhaps, 
as any other single factor to bring the Christian 
position into disrepute. This relativism is by no 
means new but its powerful hold upon the popular 
mind is. Since the appearance of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species in 1859, the ethical relativists have had 
a field day. In view of the sensational influence of 
the “Kinsey Report,” it is unlikely that their power 
will be broken at any time soon. 

What is ethical relativism? It is a denial of the 
existence of any objective good by which life is to 
be ordered. There are numerous varieties of such 
relativism but this point they all share in common. 
Relativism insists that man is but an automaton, 
that all his actions are really reactions: in the case 
of physiological relativism, reactions to physical 


forces, the glandular functions, tor instance; in the 
case of psychological relativism, reaction to certain 
basic drives, such as sex; and in the case of socio- 
logical relativism, reactions to social pressures and 
group demands. 

What about these claims? Ask members of your 
group if they ever studied under a teacher committed 
to the relativistic viewpoint and, if so, what they 
thought about his position. Must we not admit that 
the relativists are right? Is it not true that many 
personality disturbances are rooted in glandular dis- 
orders? Does not the sex drive have a greater 
power over us than we care to admit? Who can 
affirm that his ideals are not patterned to a large 
degree after those of his family and community? 
Do we not learn the language from the use of it by 
others? Do we not contract our first religious in- 
clinations, political sentiments, and personal atti- 
tudes from our environment? In view of our bond- 
age to these basic physical and psychological drives, 
in addition to our dependence upon the social envi- 
ronment for our first moral experiences, do we not 
have to agree with the ethical relativists that man 
is a helpless victim of circumstances, that man is 
due no credit for his “goodness” and no blame for 
his “badness,” and that freedom is a power beyond 
the realization of the human being? 

The wide prevalence of this viewpoint can be at- 
tributed in part at least to its defense by scientists. 
The very fact that it has been espoused by scientists 
has led some of its advocates to designate as super- 
stitious and unscientific every contrary view. It 
must be pointed out, however, that it is one thing 
to say that some scientists hold this view but some- 
thing quite different to say it is scientific. The 
physical ailments whose causes and cures still re- 
main unknown to physiologists should put us on 
our guard against accepting uncritically their every 
claim. If they are unable to unveil the secrets of 
man’s physical existence, why should we regard their 
pronouncements concerning his soul life as final and 
authoritative? 

The acceptance of the claims of psychological and 
sociological relativism, if anything, involve even 
greater obstacles. Strictly speaking, neither psy- 
chology nor sociology is a science except in a very 
attenuated sense. The personal equation renders 
impossible the accurate prediction of the outcome 
of experiments with human subjects, no less than 
it prohibits the reduction of the variables in any 
such experiment to one, two things which are basic 
to experimentation in the realm of the physical 
sciences. What is more, the inability of students 
in these fields to arrive at the same conclusion makes 
us look askance at their scientific presumptions. The 
chemist who combines two parts of hydrogen with 
one part of oxygen under the right conditions will 
always and everywhere get water. If psychology 
and sociology are sciences, how is it that students 
in these fields experiment with the same subject, 
man, and all arrive at different conclusions concern- 
ing his essential nature, no two of which can pos- 
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sibly be reconciled? The physiologist concludes t! 
all of life is physically motivated; the psychologi 
that all human responses represent responses 
basic psychological drives; and the sociologist, tl 
man’s inner life is but the mirror of his exter) 
circumstances. Sounds like vocational pride, di 
it not? 

The contribution of these studies has not be 
altogether negative. Physiologists have proved | 
yond a shadow of doubt that many sour dispo 
tions root in physical disturbances; psychologi 
have unveiled to us something of the power of t 
subconscious; and sociologists have demonstrat 
the redemptive significance of a healing envir« 
ment. Have the class suggest and discuss oth 
positive contributions of these studies. The que 
tion, however, is not whether these urges and pr« 
sures exist in man but whether they constitute 
whole of man’s existence. Is man nothing more th: 
a mere mechanism? Is freedom a delusion? 

There is no denying that we are not as free 
formerly believed, but, basically, the Christi: 
doctrine of freedom remains intact. The very fa 
that man has been able to formulate ideals ai 
approximate their realization is convincing pro 
that he can never be reduced to a mere system 
blind instincts or an insignificant bundle of irr 
tional complexes. The ability of man to transce1 
personal and group interests is clearly illustraté 
in the case of the Old Testament prophets. Ha 
the class discuss the differences between the popul: 
and prophetic views of religion in ancient Isra¢ 
The missionary enterprise of the Christian chur: 
testifies to the ability of man to act out of keepil 
with group mores. 

How can you explain progress on a determinist 
basis? If every effect were contained in its caus 
would not the is and the was be the same? Huma 
progress and man’s ability to do the unpredictab 
and unprecedented are immediate facts of exper 
ence which secure the freedom of man again 
attack from any deterministic theory. Discuss son 
of the factors which circumscribe one’s expressic 
of freedom in any given situation. What about tl 
power of family sentiment, group mores, etc.? Ii 
dicate some of the things that man is free to do ¢« 
not to do: love his enemies, be a scientist, a Chri: 
tian, etc. Does not a sense of guilt indicate th: 
one could and should have done otherwise than | 
did? Does not the average person have sufficie: 
freedom to be held responsible for his thoughts an 
actions? In short, can we accept as adequate an 
view which denies the doctrine of human freedom 

An even more direct attack upon the Christia 
faith has been made by the new nationalism. H. F 
Rall in Christianity says that this new nationalis1 
is characterized by the pagan philosophy that th 
highest good is material, the ultimate power migh 
and self-interest the final rule of conduct. This wa 
the philosophy which supported the Nazis. Our cor 
cern as Christians is intensified by the fact tha 
it still exists in varying degrees and shades in ever 
land. In fact, this is perhaps the most prevalen 
and powerful influence in the contemporary worl 
Compare its cardinal features with those of th 


Christian faith. For Christianity, the good is spir 
itual, the power love, and the rule of conduct self 


denial. Can these two views ever be reconciled 
What can a Christian do in a state committed to thi 


pagan philosophy? What ought a Christian do? 
To what extent does this philosophy prevail in 
America? Does the appointment of military men 
to high government positions constitute ‘a reason 
for alarm? Is America in danger of falling victim 
to this point of view? How do the Russian problem 
and the atomic bomb reflect the philosophy of the 
new nationalism in the present situation? 

Is not the widespread feeling that war with Rus- 
sia is inevitable and unavoidable evidence of our 
addiction to this pagan viewpoint? Must we view 
the existence of Russian communism as a standing 
invitation to mortal combat? If we permit eco- 
nomic differences alone to stir up within us a bellig- 
erent attitude toward Russia, must we not admit that 
to us the chief good is material, the ultimate power 
force, and the rule of conduct self-interest? 

The atomic bomb is the beginning of the end. 
Though it was the creation of the philosophy of the 
new nationalism, the created will ultimately destroy 
its creator. Atomic energy and the new nationalism 
cannot exist side by side in the same world. The 
new nationalism may be the last thing to pass out 
the exit but it will go, and together with it all those 
who trust in its survival for security. The atomic 
bomb itself may not be the end. Conceivably, man 
may come by the discovery of some instrument of 
death infinitely more destructive than the bomb that 
fell on Hiroshima. Nevertheless, the end is in sight, 
and the atomic bomb suggests to us something of the 
catastrophic manner in which it shall come, if the 
pagan philosophy of the new nationalism is allowed 
to continue unbridled. Its presence in our world 
is simultaneously a threat and a boon to the Chris- 
tian faith. It threatens us with mass destruction on 
the one hand, and yet, on the other, it says that we 
must do what Christianity has always said that we 
should do—live together as brothers. 

The atom bomb has given to the Christian doc- 
trine of human brotherhood a new note of urgency. 
It admonishes us against the dangers of permitting 
national interests to obscure world responsibilities. 
The Christian ethic is not simply a national ethic. 
It is an universal ethic. It is an ethic under the 
control of the Christlike spirit, under the control 
of a love which has no enemies or favorites, a love 
which recognizes no racial or national barriers, a 
love as eternal as God and as deep as human need. 
The Christian, therefore, must look beyond the na- 
tional state to an international state, for he can 
never be loyal to any cause or power whose purpose 
is to destroy what Christ died to redeem, the children 
of God. 

Ethical relativism has by no means discredited the 
claims of the Christian faith. The new nationalism 
has by all means accentuated their urgency. The 
atomic bomb is the inevitable by-product of the 
pagan philosophy of the new nationalism. It is a 
witness to the fact that as long as greed and self- 
interest continue to dominate international relations 
each nation will divert its energies into a supreme 
effort to get there first and stay longest. Does it 
not awaken us afresh to the sheer stupidity of war? 

God has predestined us to live by faith. He has 
set us free, however, to choose the faith by which 
we shall live. Christianity alone provides us with 
a faith which can harness the destructive forces 
resident in the modern world. Dr. Schofield’s dis- 
cussion of our intelligible, orderly, and dependable 
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world renders fai‘ both reasonable and possible. 
It is hoped that tuis refutation of the view that 
recent trends and happenings have discredited the 
Christian position will better enable you to drive 
home to your class the truth that this matter of 
faith in God should be, today, as never before, the 
most vital and urgent concern of human existence. 


Feb. 13: WE ARE A PART 
OF OUR WORLD 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


J. Problems for faith 
A. Our beginning—not so recent 
B. Our home—not so big 
C. Man—not so important 


II. Room for faith 
A. An open system 
B. An adequate cause 
C. A result of purpose 
D. A basis for hope 


PURPOSE: To face the conclusions of science 
which seem to contradict the Christian view of man’s 
dignity; to indicate the factors which tend to sup- 
port the Christian estimate of human nature. 


The thought world of the average layman is 
largely that of the nineteenth century. The pressures 
of modern life make it practically impossible for him 
to keep abreast of the latest knowledge. Conse- 
quently, many of his religious problems root in the 
soil of nineteenth-century science. The scientific 
conclusions of this century render the traditional 
and time-honored view of man and his world exceed- 
ingly difficult to accept. Let us examine a few of 
the commonly accepted beliefs of Christian people 
which seem to contradict the findings of evolutionary 
science. 


The first has to do with the world’s beginning. 
Though the manifest aim of the Genesis narratives 
of creation is religious, the first one has been treated 
by the casual student of the Bible as scientific, as 
an accurate and complete description of the begin- 
ning of man and his world. Assuming this account of 
creation to have been written at the dictation of 
God, men have constructed world-views upon it 
which, in the light of modern knowledge, are not 
only untenable but absurd. Until fairly recently, 
it was the popular belief that it was possible to deter- 
mine the day of creation, indeed, that it had been 
done, and that it can be proved that this event 
occurred in the not too distant past. The acceptance 
of this conclusion was long regarded by many as 
one of the distinguishing marks of a religious 
nature. It is now assumed by scholars that the 
acceptance of this view betrays a lack of intelligence 
or training, or both. The new universe is incon- 
ceivably older than formerly believed. On the basis 
of geologists’ examination of radioactive substances 
in the oldest rocks, scientists now estimate that the 
— is from 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 years 
old. 


Another belief pertains to the world’s size. 
According to the older world picture, the earth, 
man’s home, was the center of the universe. We 


now know that the earth is one of the nine known 
planets which revolve around the sun, and that the 
stars are really suns, some of which are millions 
of times greater in volume than is our sun. It has 
been estimated that it would require a minimum of 
6,000,000 years to complete a one-way flight from 
the solar system to the largest star, Sirius. Very 
obviously, the biblical view of the centrality of man’s 
home in relation to the rest of the universe has suf- 
fered many setbacks at the hands of modern science. 


The last belief has to do with man’s position in 
the world. The triumph of the Copernican view has 
not been an unmixed blessing. Perhaps, we could 
have given up Ptolemy’s geocentric universe with- 
out too much fuss were it not for the fact that the 
Copernican revolution of the sixteenth century was 
but a faint glimpse of even more devastating revo- 
lutions yet to come. 


The discoveries of modern astronomers have 
added insult to injury. Man’s pride has been dealt 
one rude shock after another, and it seems that the 
end is nowhere in sight. It appears that the universe 
is becoming increasingly larger, while the position 
of man is becoming increasingly more subordinate. 
Was not Harry Elmer Barnes right when he said: 
“Astronomically speaking, man is insignificant’? 
Is not the sheer immensity of time and space proof 
sufficient of our littleness and meaninglessness? In 
view of the discoveries of modern science, must we 
not admit that the biblical view, however much it 
may appeal to our egos, is all wrong? Indeed, in 
the interest of truth, must we not abandon the 
scriptural estimate of man in favor of one similar 
to that of Bertrand Russell? In his book, A Free 
Man’s Worship of God, Russell compares mankind 
to a group of shipwrecked sailors on a raft in a vast 
sea at night. One by one they fall off into the water 
and disappear. The sea rolls on, and in a little 
while it covers over the holes made in the water 
by the splash of their bodies. The uncaring universe 
rolls on, not even aware of their exit. Is not this 
estimate the only logical conclusion to be drawn from 
the findings of modern science? Must we not agree 
with Ecclesiastes: “For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth the beasts; ... as the one dieth, 
so dieth the other; . . . man hath no pre-eminence 
above the beasts ... All go unto one place; all are 
of the dust, and all turn to dust again” (3:19-20). 

Science did not stop with the nineteenth century. 
The chemistry books which were studied a genera- 
tion ago now seem strangely out of date. The old 
law of the conservation of energy has been repealed. 
The indestructible, indivisible atom has_ been 
smashed. That all changes could be accounted for 
in terms of mechanism was a supposition to which 
most scientists were addicted. This, of course, 
seemed to deny the reality of human freedom and 
the presence of purpose, together with the necessity 
of God. Modern science has done to this view much 
the same thing as the higher critics have done to 
the old biblical literalism. Scientists of the present 
era are much more humble than were some of their 
predecessors of former days. Today, modern 
physicists are quick to confess their ignorance of 
the nature of ultimate reality. Not only so, the 
belief that a law of rigid necessity determines all 
happenings in the physical world is being rejected 
by some of the best scientists. W. C. Dampier in 
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his book, A History of Science, says the laws of 
nature are “expressions of probable tendenci: 
The work of Schrédinger and Bohr indieate that 
there is an uncertainty in the nature of things.” 
Present knowledge, therefore, seems to indicate 
that there are real elements of discontinuity the 
physical world, that the effect of a given cause can- 
not be predicted with indubitable certaint In 
other words, the physical world is an open system. 
The doing of the unpredictable by man h its 
counterpart in the world of nature in the movement 
of a particular electron into a new orbit. The fact 
that creation is taking place is a good reason for 
believing that creation took place. 


I 
In view of the present revisions of old scientific 
opinions, what should be our attitude toward ti- 
cisms of religion by scientists? Has not the progress 


made in religion been paralleled by a similar develop- 
ment in the field of science? Are not the adjustments 


demanded of scientists by recent scientific discover- 
ies as revolutionary and embarrassing as were se 
demanded of religionists by the findings of biblical 
critics? If we do not outlaw science because ch 
of it roots in the soil of astrology and alchemy, why 
outlaw religion because much of it roots in supersti- 
tion? Are we justified in judging a person a 
movement on the basis of what it was? Poin it 
the dangers of doing so in the following case A 


Christian convert, a rehabilitated delinquent, e- 
formed harlot. We must judge a thing not by that 
from which it springs but by that into which it 
jumps. 

A second consideration which leaves us room for 
faith is the fact that our knowledge of man demands 
the existence of a Christlike God. We reject every 
materialistic measurement as an adequate standard 
for choosing mates and picking friends. We tend to 
associate ourselves with persons who possess some 
dynamic quality or qualities which can never be 
accounted for solely on the basis of their kinship 
to nature. Granted that we could accept the old ° 
of cause and effect, how could we ever account for 
man? If no effect can exceed its cause, how did an 
amoral movement produce a moral person, uncon- 
scious matter create conscious man, a lifeless pro 
issue in life, and the irrational beget the intellig« 
The unique powers of man force us to affirm be 
in a personal God. The goodness achieved by certain 
men necessitates the conclusion that the chara 
of this God is Christlike. Knowing man’s achi« 
ments and capacities, we cannot believe that 
power other than the God of the Christian fa 
constitutes an adequate cause of his existence. 


A third factor which comes to the rescue of 
Christian faith is the fact that our world is 
result of purpose. The result of planning is eve 
where apparent. Even our seeming disorder, 
many instances, bears the unmistakable earma 
of having been planned. Does not the presence 
the instruments of war in our world indicate t 
existence of either defensive or offensive pla 
Must not Hitler’s success be attributed to his ca 
ful and painstaking planning? 


Notwithstanding the evils which issue in t 
wake of bad planning, the ability of men to be 
the world in the direction of their ideas and ide: 
is our only basis of hope. The world is amazing 





sensitive to man’s purposes. It responds to his plans 
with incredible alacrity. Strangely enough, however, 
the response of the world to man’s plans seem so 
often to be a blind response. How important it is, 
therefore, that man’s plans be blessed with vision. 
Have the class discuss some of the harmful effects 
caused by man’s capacity to take and hold sugges- 
tions: the delinquent child in a slum area, the effect 
of the use of profanity by parents upon their chil- 
dren, the rally of the masses to the support of a 
tyrant, etc. On the other hand, look at some of the 
good effects of the power of human _ influence. 
Through it we can use what we have learned and 
go on to new and greater achievements without hav- 
ing to begin at scratch each time. Here is a list of 
some of the things we learn from others: the lan- 
guage, how to distinguish colors, emotional re- 
sponses, and moral judgments. What are some 
others? 

What does this consideration suggest to us about 
God’s plan and our duty? Does it not indicate that 
God has willed that the progress of his Kingdom 
should be the result of personal influence? Men 
can respond to the influence of a Hitler, but they 
can also respond to the influence of a Christ. In 
view of this fact, is not our duty as Christians seen 
ii. a clearer light? Does it not redeem our every act, 
thought, and deed from insignificance and obscurity? 
The bending of the whole world in the direction of 
God’s plan as revealed in Christ is a tremendous 
task. As Christians we are God’s partners in our 
world’s redemption. The world shall be bent in 
the direction of somebody’s purpose. Whose will 
it be? 

Discuss the influence wielded by seemingly ob- 
scure people. Frequently the ideals of an unknown 
person like the mother of Lincoln, for instance, are 
the stuff of which our leaders are made. When the 
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Learning for Life Discussions 

















scholarly husband of Alice Freeman Palmer sug- 
gested to her that she should seek fame through 
the medium of her pen, she replied: “I am trying 
to make girls wiser and happier. Books don’t help 
much toward that... . It is people that count. ... 
Put yourself into people; they touch other people; 


Feb. 20: WE ARE RESPONSIBLE, 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Our predicament roots in our failure to under- 
stand its cause 


A. Wrongly identified as the cause of our 
trouble 
1. Ignorance 
2. Bad environment 
3. Poverty 


B. Rightly identified as our worst enemy 
1. Sin 


II. Our hope lies in recognition of our responsi- 
bility 
A. Sin roots in freedom 
B. Sin involves our relation to society 
C. Contingent character of the future 


PURPOSE: To examine critically the factors which 
are typically regarded as the causes of our dif- 
ficulties; to suggest the weaknesses of such diag- 
noses; to indicate the real trouble; to show how our 
hope for a better world roots in a clearer apprehen- 
sion of our social relations and our responsibility 
under God for filling them with the life of the divine 
Spirit. 

Our world is the product of numerous and diverse 
influences, some good and others bad. By no means 
the least powerful of these influences is that of 
secularism. Secularism is a way of life rooting in 
the philosophy of naturalism. It is an interpreta- 
tion of life which, consciously or unconsciously, 
ignores God and acts upon the tacit assumption 
that the satisfaction of our needs, if found at all, 
must be found in the world of time and space. 


Unfortunately, this interpretation of life has by 
no means lost its appeal. Many look upon the find- 
ings of the social sciences as proof of its adequacy 
and ultimacy. Though our present predicament is 
primarily the result of its baneful influence, it is 
.honetheless true that this point of view undergirds 
most of the proposed solutions to our contemporary 
problems. Though these solutions are legion, only 
a few of them have been taken seriously by the 
better thinkers. What are some of these proposed 
solutions? 


The belief that education will solve all human 
problems involves the presupposition that the chief 
enemy of human good is ignorance. What about 
this diagnosis? Is the smart man always the good 
man? What did the recent war do to this point of 
view? What about the educational status of the foes 
in this conflict? Have the most cruelly efficient 
human butchers of history been morons or geniuses? 
History, not ancient history, but our own history, 
Indicates the romantic and unrealistic character of 
this analysis of man’s predicament. Knowledge not 

















































these, others still, and so you go on working and 
living forever.” Which influences you more, the 
books you read or the people you know? Conclude 
your lesson by emphasizing the importance of per- 
sonal influence in shaping and realizing God’s pur- 
poses. 


UNDER GOD, FOR OUR WORLD 


only makes man more competent; it can make him 
more cruel. It not only renders easier the conquest 
of evil; it also facilitates the destruction of the 
good. Unquestionably, ignorance is an enemy of 
man, but it is not man’s worst enemy. The con- 
quest of ignorance does not guarantee the realization 
of goodness. Knowledge may become a mere stone 
on which one grinds the rough edges off his excuses 
for being bad, or polishes up his wits in preparation 
for an attack against the good. Knowledge is good 
or bad depending upon the character of its owner. 
Thus, we can cure man’s ignorance without healing 
man’s illness. 


Others have identified man’s chief enemy as a 
bad environment. According to this view, the way 
to lift men up is to remove the factors which tend 
to drag them down. They would make men good 
by eliminating temptation and not by conquering it. 
Must we not admit that they are right? Are not 
most delinquents and criminals the helpless victims 
of untoward circumstances? Does not a change in 
environment frequently result in a change of life? 
On the other hand, does not the inability of the 
protagonists of this view to rear angelic offspring 
suggest to us its utter inadequancy? There appears 
to be a stubborn, recalcitrant element in human na- 
ture which even the best environment is powerless to 
overcome. Or, perhaps, we should say there are 
certain tendencies in human nature which frustrate 
our every attempt to create the ideal environment. 


Even a superficial look at some of the poor men 
who have become wealthy should suffice to explode 
the assumption that poverty is the root evil. What 
about the typical attitude of such people toward the 
rights and persons of their fellow men? Have you 
not also known poor people who so longed for wealth 
that they let things hide from their eyes the needs 
of their brothers? If material prosperity costs one 
the neglect of his moral and spiritual faculties, 
which is the more destructive and harmful, wealth 
or poverty? Do things insure us against selfish and 
unloving living? 

To identify any of the aforementioned enemies of 
man as man’s greatest enemy represents a contra- 
diction of the Christian faith at a vital point. 
According to the Christian faith, sin is public enemy 
number one. Jesus finds the locus of man’s malign- 
ancy neither in man’s mind nor in man’s world but 
in man’s spirit. He sees man’s failure to recognize 
God as the center of life as the root evil of human 
existence. Man prostitutes his capacity for the 
Eternal by identifying his destiny with the temporal. 
Sin begins now where it has always begun, when 
man begins to feel with Adam that he can hide him- 
self from God, when he freely participates in the 
ego’s vain inclination to crown self the Lord of 
life and the designer of destiny. The correctness of 
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Christianity’s identification of man’s chief er 
is evidenced by the unhappy home which man 
made for himself in the house built upon the fou 
tion of his own sufficiency. The Christian faith 
our predicament as the inevitable result of m 
reading God out of his interpretation of life. 
are responsible for our present disorder bec 
God made us capable of responding to his desi 


The Christian doctrine of sin not only furni 
us with the best explanation of our predicamen 
also constitutes the basis of our hope for a be 
world. It is at once a reason for remorse ar 
source of hope. It is a source of hope becaus 
always presupposes the freedom to do its oppo 
Sin implies guilt, and in the absence of freedor 
just God, such as the one revealed in Jesus Ch 
can impute no guilt. Insofar as we do what we m 
we are not sinners. The point that needs our car 
attention, however, is the fact that we are p! 
to define the word “must” very loosely with re 
ence to our own sins. Frequently, we create 
very circumstances which we claim victimize 
We are usually freer than we are ready to adi 
What about attributing our bad attitudes and 
desirable habits to unhappy childhood experienc 
Does not our very admission of their unattract 
ness suggest that we are free to correct them? 

The giving of freedom to man was the high p 
that God had to pay for creating persons. In v 
of two world wars within three short decades 
would seem that God paid a black market price 
human freedom. God preferred rather to take 
risk of letting man abuse his freedom than to cre 
puppets who do good because they cannot do wro 
Moral worth can only exist in the presence of te 
tation and freedom. We are beset with both 
every side. This is why our every human act is 
utmost moral significance. Without freedom, 
would not be responsible for ignorance, selfishn« 
or sin. But, without freedom we would be in now 
superior to the birds of the air or the beasts of 
field. It is freedom that makes sin possible. 

How does this view compare with that of tra 
tional theology? If our sin is a result of eit! 
Adam’s fall or the devil’s influence, what does t 
do to human responsibility? If we fail to define 
in terms of man’s abuse of his freedom, what ba 
do we have for believing that the demonic for 
in control of human affairs will release their « 
grip upon life? Show how this dualistic world-vi 
entered Judaism through the medium of Persian 
fluences. A discussion of its origin can be found 
any standard introduction to the Old Testament. 


Sin involves our relation to society. The Christi 
faith sees that man’s privilege of being a child 
God entails the duty of acting brotherly toward on 
fellow men. Jesus never separated man’s duties 
man from his duties to God. For him, an irreligio 
ethic and an unethical religion were equally imp: 
sible. He moralized religion and baptized morali' 
He insisted that man’s relation to God reveals 
genuineness or spuriousness in man’s relation 
man. Any expression of hatred for man betra 
a lack of love for God. In view of what was said 
a previous lesson concerning the universal charact 


of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, can \ 


say that the typical American’s attitude towa 
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Russia is Christian? Is not our refusal to lo 


upon any nation of people as God’s children virtually 
equivalent to saying that they are outside the limits 
of divine love? Does this not represent a failure to 
apply the Christlike spirit to our social relations 
and problems? Does the adoption of sub-Christian 
attitudes and practices by others exempt us from 
our obligation to be self-denying and Christlike? 
In short, should we derive our standards from Christ 
or our secular world? Which do we usually do in 
the event of such calamities as war, industrial strife, 
etc.? See Luke 6:27-36. 


The first lesson in this month’s series called our 
attention to the fact that ours is a dependable world. 
It is a world of law and order. Though the reference 
there was to the physical world, the world of mind 
and spirit is equally dependable. It is also a world 
of law and order. If men fail to abide by the moral 
and spiritual laws which God wrote into the consti- 
tution of human life, our social relationships will go 
on the rocks. The prophetic interpretation of his- 
tory presupposes a dependable moral order. The 
Old Testament prophets looked upon international 
conflict as the inevitable consequence of moral and 
spiritual collapse. Civilization consists in the bend- 
ing of natural forces into the service of human ends. 
Unless the ends these forces are made to subserve 
are more than human, the prophetic prediction of 
doom may well be descriptive of our own doom. 

Our present confusion and bewilderment is the 
result of a deliberate and planned course of action. 
We are only harvesting the selfish habits of our 
secular sowing. It is a seed-planting time once again. 
Every harvest demands its own peculiar type of 
seed. We can choose the seed, but we can only reap 
the harvest. We can think what we will about life. 
We can say with Shakespeare that, “It is a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” or we can say, “Life is a drama which has 
its prologue in time and its epilogue in eternity.” 
Only, let us not forget, we tend to become what we 
believe ourselves and our fellow men to be. We can 
choose to think what we will about ourselves, our 
fellow men, and God, but we cannot choose the con- 
sequences of our choices. We live in a world in 
which love begets life and hate begets destruction. 
Our future depends upon which we shall crown 
king of our world, hate or love, self or God. 
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THE children of darkness are evil because they 
know no law beyond the self. They are wise, though 
evil, because they understand the power of self- 
interest. The children of light are virtuous because 
they have some conception of a higher law than 
their own will. They are usually foolish because 
they do not know the power of self-will. They under- 
estimate the peril of anarchy in both the national 
and the international community.—From The Chil- 
dren of Light and the Children of Darkness, by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr; 1944; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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I HAVE asked science simply to remain scientific,. 
and not to take on an unconscious metaphysics 
which then presents itself to the ignorant or the 
half-educated under the mask of science.—From 
The Creative Mind, by Henri Bergson, translated 
by Mabelle L. Andison; 1946; copyright by The 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 


Learning for Life Discussions. 






























































Feb. 27: “I AM THE WAY” 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. The Christian view of the world 
A. Created by God 
B. Sustained by God 
C. Shared by God 


II. Guiding principles of “The Way” 
A. The primacy of man’s relation to God 
B. The sanctity of human personality 
C. The inwardness of true goodness 
D. The goal of perfect love 
E. The universal character of Christian love 


PURPOSE: To impart a clearer apprehension of 
the world’s origin and destiny from the Christian 
point of view; to suggest the principles which will 
enable us to order our world after God’s design. 


Dr. Schofield says in Adult Student that the in- 
sights of Jesus and the prophets into man’s nature 
and God’s purpose constitute the most enduring 
things in our world. The question, however, is this: 
does faith enable us better to understand our world 
and live in it? From the standpoint of the Christian 
faith, what can we say about our world? Have not 
the findings of science rendered the Christian view 
of the world and its origin obsolete and antiquated? 
The answer to this query is a stern and emphatic 
“No.” Insofar as the cause and origin of man and 
his world are concerned, science has added little 
and subtracted nothing of real significance. 


The Christian can answer now as of old, “In the 
beginning God created.” There is no solid founda- 
tion upon which to build a vital and dynamic faith 
apart from reference to the creative activity of 
God. Science has forced us to alter our view of 
the world’s longevity and the process by which the 
new emerges. Belief in its creation by God, how- 
ever, remains intact and untouched. The Christian 
is under no obligation whatever to apologize to the 
scientist or anybody else for his conviction that a 
personal and powerful God stands behind this crea- 
tive process. Does acceptance of the evolutionary 
process render faith in God impossible, or does it 
reveal to us afresh his greatness and wonder? 

There have been individuals who have proposed as 
scientific a theory of creation which would trace the 
origin of all things, including man, to a surd, un- 
intelligible, blind process by which recalcitrant mat- 
ter pushes itself through the successive stages of 
evolution to an end which is unknown and unknow- 
able. It may be that I lack the faith which moves 
mountains, but I cannot believe that an amoral 
process produced a moral person, that a purposeless 
creation gave birth to a purposeful creature, that 
unconscious matter created conscious man, or that 
intelligence was the offspring of a union between 
the surd and the unintelligible. My knowledge of 
man as a moral and spiritual creature will not per- 
mit me to think of him as the product of an im- 
personal will or an irrational process. Indeed, it 
condemns as inadequate any view other than that 
which looks upon creation as the free act of a per- 
sonal God. 

In the second place, the world is the instrument 


of God’s purpose. The Christian faith asserts that 
the transcendent God sustains and directs the uni- 
verse in every moment of its existence, that God’s 
intimate relation to the world did not cease with the 
work of creation. Can this view ever be reconciled 
with that of deism? What place would worship or 
prayer have within the framework of the deistic 
perfective? What about the old dualism of orthodox 
and traditional theology? Is this not an easy way 
of by-passing personal responsibility for our own 
sins? If human evil owes its origin to God’s cosmic 
opponent, usually identified in Christian literature 
as the devil, what basis do we have for believing that 
God will ultimately gain the victory? If our own 
struggle is a carbon copy of the battle going on 
between God and the devil, who would seem to have 
the advantage? What are the dangers of holding 
such a fatalistic attitude toward evil? Is it not likely 
to breed an unhealthy feeling of morbid despair? 
Is it not true that this conservative theology usually 
goes hand in hand with a haughty indifference to 
present problems and social evils? 


Jesus said, “I do not pray that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil one” (John 17:15). Jesus be- 
lieved it possible to be good and remain in the world. 
Evil is not man’s inheritance from an unkind uni- 
verse, but the creation of a selfish heart. Evil comes 
into the world only when men abuse or misuse the 
powers which God gave them. “Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Jesus’ 
life is proof that these words are not the idle fancy 
of a mystic dreamer. He translated them into life 
before he framed them into a prayer. He is our 
assurance that the best way to ascertain God’s crea- 
tive activity in the past is by giving expression to 
his creative purposes in the present. 

A third important thing we can say about the 
world from the standpoint of our faith is that God 
shares it with his children. From creation to Cal- 
vary and on down to the present, the most distinctive 
feature of God has been his irresistible compulsion 
to share. This he could not do in any subpersonal 
creation. God’s primary interest was not in the 
insensible world of things but in the spiritual world 
of persons. Man is a purpose-seeking animal be- 
cause he is the creation of a purpose-centered God. 
The outgoing, unmotivated love of God was ex- 
pressed in the creative work of the Father as surely 
as it was in the redemptive work of the Son. God 
created man in his own image and crowned him 
lord of creation. Yet, God hoped that man would 
be a faithful and obedient child and seek through 
his unique powers to make His Kingdom a reality 
on earth even as it is in heaven. 

The general theme for this month’s lessons is “Our 
Faith and Our World Today.” No one needs to be 
told that our world is a battleground. Tensions and 
problems vex us on every side. The question is, what 
light does our faith throw upon these problems 
and tensions? 

In the first place, the Christian faith demands 
the recognition of God’s control over all of life. 
Christianity recognizes God as the source of all 
goodness. Man can only do good when related to 
God. The central emphasis in Jesus’ teaching is 
his insistence that God’s will alone is a sufficient 
standard of right and wrong. Show how this prin- 
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ciple is illustrated in Jesus’ demand for forgivene 
his injunction to love one’s enemies, his reply 
the man who first wanted to bury his dead fath 
and his encounter with the Rich Young Rul 
Granted that God’s will is recognized as normati 
how can we determine the content of that will 
a concrete situation? Certainly, the life and tea¢ 
ing of Jesus constitute our best source. The Chr 
tian, therefore, is best able to order life because 
has seen life most perfectly ordered in Christ. 

It might be objected that this standard is t 
indefinite, that we must face situations which we 
unknown in the first century. Is this our real pr¢ 
lem? Is our silence about the race issue caused 
our ignorance of God’s will or by our knowledge 
the power of human prejudice? Is our attitu 
toward minority groups the result of our belief th 
God is prejudiced against them or to our fear th 
speaking the truth would’ bring the wrath of i 
fluential persons upon our heads? Is not our lack 
progress in the field of human relations caused | 
the fact that we pattern our thoughts after new 
paper editorials, family pressures, friendly advic 
and personal convenience more often than we pa 
tern them after the will of God? How often dos 
our concern for God’s will bring us into confli 
with our family or friends? Though God’s w 
might be indefinite, it is not as indefinite and vaci 
lating as the lives of most church people would te: 
to indicate. 

The second principle of the Christian faith whic 
if taken seriously, would help us solve many of 01 
problems is Jesus’ evaluation of every personalit 
as sacred. The love of God as revealed in Chri: 
knows no exceptions or favorites. Perhaps no fact: 
has been more responsible for man’s brutality + 
man than has the low estimate of human life whic 
prevails in many parts of our world. How did th 
findings of natural science contribute to the growt 
of this point of view? If the world is to be unde: 
stood in terms of an impersonal process, with cor 
sciousness having no more significance than 
whistle on a steamboat, and man no more hope « 
immortality than a tree, as some have premature! 
concluded, on the basis of the conclusions of scienc: 
why should we regard the recent calamities a 
tragic? 

Only the Christian view of human personalit 
makes the control of the discoveries of science 
matter of breath-taking importance. The Christia 
faith sees man as the creation of God, bearing th 
stamp of the divine image, endowed with the ca 
pacity for communion with the Eternal. Jesus Chris 
is the light that shineth in the darkness of our day 
Human life is sacred because the Incarnation wa 
not simply the revelation of God as he is, it als: 
represented the revelation of man as he ought t 
be. Jesus’ life is the revelation of God’s purpose fo 
man, and his Cross is the means for realizing tha 
purpose. Man is of infinite worth because his origi 
was God’s gift and his destiny is in God’s hands 
Every man, therefore, is to be treated as an end i! 
himself. His person is not to be violated because h: 
is the object of God’s love and a reason for Christ’ 
death. Does the typical attitude of the averag 
American toward the Russian, Oriental, Negro, anx 
German derive from the Christian evaluation of th: 
sanctity of personality? What can we do to bring 


our attitudes toward these people in line with the 
Christian faith? 


In the third place, the Christian faith locates the 
moral quality of an act in the intention that lies 
behind it. No act of mine is of moral worth until it 
becomes my act; for example, inward purity of 
heart alone can produce true goodness. This repre- 
sents an eloquent commentary upon the limitations 
of the four freedoms. These freedoms can only be- 
come license in the hands of men who have not also 
been set free from bondage to sin and self. Any 
reform which fails to alter the center of man’s 
affections is superficial and shallow. The change 
wrought by God’s transforming grace must be so 
utterly complete that the within becomes attuned to 
the Beyond. True righteousness requires more than 
a mere set of rules. It demands a condition of heart 
as well, a surrendered condition. It is not enough 
simply to do good, for one must also be good. 


The fourth characteristic of the Christian ethic 
is the ideal of perfect love. This does not refer to 
moral perfection. The saints are the last persons in 
the world who would claim such perfection. The 
limitations of man not only block our every attempt 
to realize perfectly the ultimate demands of God, 
but they also make the possibility of ever fully 
knowing the absolute demands of God extremely 
remote. This has never been the profounder under- 
standing of perfectionism. Wesley wrote the follow- 
ing words with reference to this doctrine: “Man in 
his natural state cannot attain perfection (i.e., 
moral perfection). The perfection of which man is 
capable is complying with that kind command: ‘My 
son give me thy heart.” It is loving God with all 
of one’s soul, strength, mind, and heart. Uncondi- 
tioned love is the goal of Christian perfection. How 
is this interpretation of it different from that of 
the typical holiness sect? Show how this fourth prin- 
ciple naturally derives from the third. Is a violent 
emotional outburst proof that one has attained such 
perfection? How much are such responses the result 
of group expectations and previous conditioning? 
What is the only reliable standard for determining 
the genuineness or spuriousness of such experi- 
ences? (See Matthew 7:20.) 


The final characteristic of the Christian ethic is 
the demand for the universal application of Chris- 
tian love. This point was discussed at some length 
in the lesson guide for last Sunday. What bearing 
does this principle have upon the atom bomb, the 
Russian problem, and war? Are we truly followers 
of “The Way” if we fail to recognize and accept 
our responsibility for uplifting our fellow men? 
Granted that some of them are naturally inferior 
to us, which is by no means an established fact, 
should we use this as an excuse for crowding them 
farther down under? Did Christ exploit the handi- 
caps of either the physically or mentally inferior for 
his own selfish purposes? Does not the redemptive 
character of the Christian message lay upon us 
special duties and responsibilities to the inferior 
and oppressed ? 


Oo GO oh 


“The Emerging China” is the subject of the 
Learning for Life discussion materials which will 
be presented in March. 
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